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ART I.—DARWIN’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES. 
By Prof. Jonn Bascom, Williams College, Mass. 

Few scientific theories have ever covered more, or more 
important, facts than those embraced in Darwin’s view of the 
origin of species. Nor have any theories been presented 
whose intellectual and moral bearings were more extensive 
or more interesting than those involved in this solution of 
the problems of life. Moreover, its advocacy by some of the 
most industrious, fruitful and able minds of our time makes 
it a formidable agency in moulding the beliefs of men, and 
entitles it to frequent and careful consideration, as its grow- 
ing proofs are developed. Darwin claims that it is already 
accepted by the majority of younger and rising naturalists. 
He says: “The time will before long come when it will be 
thought wonderful that naturalists, who are well acquainted 
with the comparative structure and development of man and 
other mammals, should have believed that each was the work 
of a separate act of creation.” This confidence of its advo- 
cates, whether well or ill grounded, and the rapidity with 
which it gains favor, are reasons for candor, caution and in- 
quiry on the part of all. We propose, in the present article, 
to examine the proofs of this theory, and estimate their force. 

The theory is briefly this :—All forms of animal life stand 
generically connected : they have sprung one from another by 
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development, by slight changes which have occupied the 
geological ages of the world. The postulates of the the ory 
are two: Every form of life is liable to pres¢ nt varieties, is 
open in suces ssiye generations to varying shades of difference. 
Those varieties fi st, every thing consi red, to meet the 
conditions of life, to « onquer its difticulti s, will survive, while 
those le ast fitte d, yi lding to the pressure " will ve sooner or 
later eliminated. This force of circumstances, discriminating 
in favor of all that lmnprove s life as well as against 
weakens it, is termed natural selection. Sexual sel 
be regarded as included under it, in this its 

These postulates are not so much assumed, 
be a succinct statement of facts, eitherin thems 
or arising necessarily from the nature of the ease. 

This theory stands opposed to the the ry, tl 
species have a distinct origin by special creati 
varieties within a true species have a genetic 
like that indicated by Darwin. 

A first argument for the theory of Darwin is the new ground 
it opens up to st cond causes; the fact that it brings « xpl ina- 
timate. This 


I 
1 
' 
i 


tion to many phenomena before regarded as u 
consideration is one of great weight, both for and against 
the view, with different persons. On the one side, starting 
points, points of creation, are resisted to the last « xtreme, as 
excluding further elucidation, and cutting science short with 
an ultimate, if not arbitrary, act: on the other, the y are re- 
joiced in as giving the proper seeds and germs of growth, 
and removing the impalpable and painful conception, that 
life is an eternal and necessary evolution with no conditions 
or control outside of itself and its environment. Effective 
as these respective feelings are in influencing the judgment, 
they can not here be urged as furnishing proof on eitber 
hand. Their final authority, their logical weight, depends on 
principles of remote and difficult determination, which are, 
indeed, very fundamental in themselves, and in the convic- 
tions of the parties who build upon them, but whose discus- 
sion would immediately carry us into remote regions, in which 
there is very little common ground for the belligerents. 

This case is like that of miracles, the presumption against 
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them constitutes the body of the argument with one party, 
and, at least as evidence, has no existence with the other. 
This proof, therefore, in behalf of the view, must be passed 
for the present as without force, and this the more positively, 
since all the efforts of the advocates of continuous develop- 
ment have thus far signally failed to establish a starting point, 
one at which developme nt does not receive a sudden and 
final arrest. If initiatory forces of a special and independent 
nature are somewhere to be ussumed, no matter at how re- 
mote a period, by both theories, it can not certainly be an 
argument oi decisive moment in favor of one of them, that it 
establishes these points of creation farther back in the series 
of facts. The ultimate independence and interdependence of 
the chain are as surely lost in this case as in that. The origin 
of the principle of life, otherwise than as an exterior, super- 
induced agent, is still without proof that approaches sufli- 
ciency. Stirling’s answer to Huxley as regards protoplasm 
is for the present compl te. The Darwini ins, therefore, travel 
a longer road to reach the same final issue with their Oppo- 
nents. They are still without a start for their theory, unless 
they make at length an assumption of the same nature with 
that which they, in the outset, so decidedly ck precate in the 
theory of special creations. However adroitly and easily they 
move once in motion, they begin awkwardly enough, with this 
piece of fortune, however, that their commencement is such a 
long way off, that the mental eye does not reach it with dis- 
tinctness, or record its failures with exactness. 

One reason why Darwinians look with such favor on the 
extension of second causes is doubtless found in the fact that 
most of them reject final causes, and hence are cut off from 
any solution of the origin of species except this of secondary 
efficient forces. They do not admit, as a tenable view, the 
reference of each kind of life to a Creator,—a life designed in 
its form and circumstances by him. Having, by the denial 
of final causes, closed their eyes to one explanation, they are 
necessarily shut up to the other, and are ready to accept it 
under severe burdens. ‘That secondary and blind forces have 
always and everywhere in the kingdom of nature a presump- 


tive advantage over primary, personal power, we can not admit. 
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The presumption, as in the case of miracles, is not absolute 
and universal, but restricted and special, according to the 
nature of the point on which it is brought to bear. The 
school of Darwin is not entitled as proof to this presumption 
against intervention, which they have helped to create, till 
the philosophy on which it rests has been first vindicated. 

A second argument is found in the closeness of the relations 
which exist between the various parts of the animal kingdom. 
These, it is said, find a ready explanation in a genetic de- 
pendence, and without it are artificial and arbitrary. This 
proof gathers decided force in connection with the close co- 
herence in structural features of large families of animals ; 
the striking analogies between even remote members of the 
kingdom ; and synthetic or comprehensive types, such as the 
Ornithorhynchus. We can not, however, regard this assertion 
of Darwin as true: “ On any other view, the similarity of 
pattern between the hand of a man or monkey, the foot of a 


horse, the flipper of a seal, the wing of a bat, ete., is utterly 


inexplicable. It is no scientific explanation to assert that 
they have all been formed on the same ideal plan.” If each 
distinct species has been independently created, their inter- 
dependence and relations to each other in one plan, are 
probable be cause rational and desirable. yo he 5 are rational, 
since they present one idea or plan unfolded in various direc- 
tions, and with a variety of adaptations. To start indepen- 
dently in each new enterprise is certainly not the method of 
the human mind, nor do we see any good reason why it should 
be of the divine mind. Reason delights in the expansion and 
varied application of the simple principles with which it is 
dealing. If, moreover, men are to follow the thought of God, 
be instructed by it and enjoy it, then this method becomes 
necessary. Without it, the animal kingdom falls apart 1 
easy disintegration, like a heap of sand. It is desirable, since 
animals, by their mutual relation, receive an organic harmony 
which fits them for one general sort of circumstances, and 
makes them the complements of each other in filling up and 
fully occupying the area before them. Likeness of condition 
prepares the way for a general likeness of organization. Nu- 
trition, inhalation, nervous influence, special sensations, are 
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in one, in large part, what they are in another, and bring 
with them like organs and like dependences. The styles of 
architecture have all a history of resemblances, yet no gene- 
tic connection save this of thought and purpose. It is still 
true, however, that a certain force and fullness of explanation 
are offered in many directions by the development theory, 
not reached by that of special creation. The connection of 
descent is a stronger, more controling one than that of a 
general uniformity of plan or style, and the facts, when close 
enough in their agreement to be able to bear it, seem also to 
demand it. In many cases, however, they have not this near- 
ness of resemblance, and then the opposed view possesses a 
corresponding advantage. 

If we take the four great divisions of Radiates, Mollusks, 
Articulates, and Vertebrates, the directions of development 
are so diverse, so independent, so self-consistent, that it is 
not easy to find a satisfactory starting point for them all,— 
an organism sufficiently negative in character, so little differ- 
entiated as to be common to these four points of the compass, 
and, at the same time, possessed of tendencies that give 
promise of any such fixed and permanent distinctions. The 
fact that these four sub-kingdoms are so firm, so diverse, 
have so few cross lines of union, and give so little hint of 
other like divisions is a puzzling fact to a theory which is 
able to put no restraint on the chance-tendencies with which 
it works, save only that their products shall be able to sur- 
vive. Much of the best material of the development theory 
might be swept into the service of the opposite view by a 
better division into species, and by an extension of these 
groups, while the wide breaks which meet us on every hand, 
in passing from one portion of the animal kingdom to another, 
would remain to weaken the proof of genetic dependence. It 
is always, however, to be borne in mind, that *the lines of 
union to be sought under this theory, between existing species, 
are not direct, but indirect. The connections are all of a 
branching, forked character. We trace back the line of de- 
scent along one limb of life to the point of union, and thence 
forward on another to the given species. In this process, 


the geologic record adds its classes to those now in existence, 
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and occasions, by the very in i\dequate and parti l nature of 


its material, constant embarrassment, and affords constant 


apology for failure. This second argument then leaves a con- 


l 
flicting lm pre ssion, and fails to yield a decided balance of 


proof for either side. 

A third argument is derived from the 
animal kingdom. Certain classes and genera have su 
centers as to indicate a local dependence. Thus the m: 
pials al ound i Australia ; one class of mn nke vs is foun 
the old world, another in the new: cert uin kinds of birds 
much varied and multiplied in South America. 
and flora of islands also frequently show a strikir 
accompanied with minor variations, to those of tl 
continent. Mr. Wallace has given this argument 
dev lopm« nt in connection with the Malay arcl 1} elag 
ing the influence everywhere of two independent cen 
of Asia and that of Australia. This argument is one 
clearest and strongest offered by the theory of Darwin. 
very far fro ing omplete ly deve loped as yet, and m LY, 
its expansion, eit creatly strengthen the conclusions which 
it now suggests, or lead to their modification. The th ry ol 
special creation has but a faint and halting explanation, as 
yet, for these facts. They c rtainly indicate an origin and 


1 


dependence of adjacent species which are not true on tha 
view. Under the present presentation of facts, we ar 
pelled to allow this pr vof decided foree. J] 
clusion may be modified by an extension of 
to be seen. That one or more species shoul 
a given region is a matter of no surprise, but 
flora or fauna of any continent or island, should show traces 
of independent development is a most significant fact, which 
we do well to see und admit. 

A fourth proof urged by the genetic theory is th 
from embryonic development. ‘The embryo of man at a 
very early period ean ha lly be distineuishe d from that of 
other members of the vertebrate kingdom.” ‘“ The feet of 
lizards and mammals, the wings and feet of birds, no less than 
the hands and feet of man, all arise from the same funda- 


mental form.” Each embryo slowly, and in its later stages, 
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takes on the distinctive features of its kind. Darwin, in his 
latest work, figures the human embryo and that of a dog, that 
this resemblance may be seen. In order that these facts may 
afford proof pertinent to the case in hand, we must suppose 
that this resemblance, in each instance, has been historically 
impressed on the embryo, organically one with those of many 
other animals, in that long line of descent by which it has 
reached its present form. I see not that it makes for either 
view that “man is developed from an ovule about the 125th 
h in diameter, which differs in no respect from the 


ovules of other animals.” Certainly, we have no reason for 


ort an 1m 


affirming that gestation ought to commence with larger bulk 
and more decided difference, on the hypothesis of special 
creations than on that of deve lopment. The present method 
is as fit and natural under the one origin of species as under 
the other. But if each animal does start with this identity 
of sensible qualities, this absolute oneness to the senses, what 
more natural than that this agreement should gradually dis- 
appear, and that the points most specific, most peculiar to 
each kind, should be disclosed late St. Inde d, the general 
analogies, the agreement in organic plan, which belong to the 
mammals, seem to necessitate this. I know not how animals 
are to pass from identity to difference by simple growth, with 
a fundamental agreement of structure and relations through- 
out, without appearances allied to those now prese nted by the 
embryo. The force of this answer is emphasised by the illus- 
tration given by Darwin in his “ Descent of Man.” The 
embry of the dog is compared with that of man, and we are 
called upon to note the marked agreements. Very well, the 
dog has never been in the line of de velopment which unites 
man with the lowest life, nor very near that ine. The point 
of branching at which the two diverge, must be very far off 
from the dog, as far off in time, and almost as far off organi- 
cally, asfrom man. If these resemblances of the embryos 
are due to their common genetic history, then they should 
be confined to the earlier stages of the two, while a decided 
diversity should arise at some intervening point, long before 


the specific traits of either are reached in growth. This entire 


argument seems fanciful, without definite force or weight. 
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The rehearsal of previous forms is not so exact as to give it 
a precise, historical character, and a general resemblance is 
evidently inevitable. 

A fifth argument, much relied on, is that afforded by rudi- 
mentary organs. Says Darwin, “ Not one of the higher 
animals can be named which does not bear some part in a 
rudimentary condition.” These rudiments are of organs, of 
muscles, of teeth, of hair-covering. The subject is thoroughly 
opened up by Darwin, and can not retain its full force under 
an abridged statement. Rudimentary parts are very various 
and very numerous, and in order to understand their source 
“we have only to suppose that a former progenitor possessed 
the parts in question in a perfect state, and that under changed 
habits of life they became greatly reduced, either from simple 
disuse, or through the natural selection of those individuals 
which were least encumbered with a superfluous part.” Dar- 
win and his co-laborers seem on this point fairly to have the 
field. I know of no other sufficient explanation of the facts 
they present. The apparent force of their argument should 
be recognized, and stimulate further inquiry. The proof is 
also of a very weighty character, sufficient of itself alone to 
give color to a theory otherwise tenable. 

A last argument in support of development is furnished by 


atavism or reversion. Characteristics sometimes suddenly 


appear in animals which agree with those of a different species, 
or a form of life quite unlike their own. Now, within the 
limits of recognized species, a tendency to reversion to a known 
progenitor is often observed, as of pigeons to the rock-pigeon; 
hence, it is inferred, that these more marked changes belong 
to the same class of facts, and are reversions to a much earlier 
type. This argument has a superficial force which it loses, 
at least in part, under fuller knowledge, according to Darwin’s 
own showing. He says, “In my Variation of Animals under 
Domestication, I attributed the rot very rare case of super- 
numerary mamme in woman to reversion. I was led to this 
as a probable conclusion by the additional mamm# being 
generally placed symmetrically on the breast. * * * * 
But Prof. Pryer states that mamme erratice have been 
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known to occur in other situations, even on the back; so that 
the force of my argument is greatly weakened, or perhaps 
quite destroyed.” Yes, indeed, and not in this case merely, 
but in like cases. A theory that is good for only a portion 
of similar facts is really good for none of them. It has not 
yet reached the true key of the case. Darwin can not fairly 
urge examples convenient for his argument, and then quietly 
set aside other cases as merely irrelevant. He says, “ Various 
other anomalies in man, more or less analagous with the fore- 
going, have been advanced by different authors as cases of 
reversion ; but these seem not a little doubtful, for we have 
to descend extremely low in the mammalian series before we 
find such structures normally present.” The whole or nothing 
is the law of explanation in this class of facts, if our inter- 
pretation is to have the force of proof in favor of a theory. 
The cautious, candid, wise-minded Darwin may often pray to 
be delivered from his friends. Dr. Maudsley, with a haste 
quite his own, explains by reversion cases of imbecility like 
the following’: 

“ Pinel has recorded the case of an idiot who was something like a sheep, 
both in respect of her tastes, her mode of life, and the form of her head. She 
had an aversion to meat, and ate fruit and vegetables greedily, and drank 
nothing but water. Her demonstrations of sensibility, joy, or trouble, were 
confined to the repetition of the ill-articulated words, bé, ma, bah. She al- 
ternately bent and raised her head, and rubbed herself against the belly of 
the girl who attended her. If she wanted to resist or express her discon- 
tent, she tried to butt with the crown of her head ; she was very passionate. 
Her back, her loins, and shoulders, were covered with flexible and blackish 
hairs, one or two inches long. She never could be made to sit on a chair 
or bench, even when at meals ; as soon as she was placed in a sitting pos- 
ture she glided on the floor. She slept on the floor in the posture of animals. 

There is now under care, in the West Riding Asylum, a deformed idiot 
girl, who, in general appearance and habits, has, according to Dr. Brown, 
striking features of resemblance to a goose; so much so, that the nurses 
who received her described her as just like ‘a plucked goose.’ Her father 
died in the asylum, and her mother’s sister was also a patient in it at one 
time. She is four feet two inches in height, has a small thead, and thin and 
scanty hair, so that the crown of the head is partially bald. The eyes are 
large, round, prominent, and restless, and are frequently covered by the 
eyelids, as if by a slow, forcible effort at winking. The lower jaw is large, 
projecting more than one inch beyond the contracted upper jaw, and pos- 
sesses an extraordinary range of antero-posterior, as well as lateral, move- 


ment ; the whole configuration of the lower part of the face having a some- 
what bill-like appearance. The neck is unusually long and flexible, and is 
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able advocates. Facts are culled and sorted to suit the end, 
and kindred facts, opposed to the immediate conclusion, are 
not all swe 1 their full force. Undeniablk , é stablished causes 
may be employed to explain a portion of a series of phe- 
nomena, even though they leave the remainder with no ap- 
parent solution. Even then such a result shows that the 
entire case is not understood, that other and unknown causes 
are at work, and that t} ese, when disclosed, many modify the 
entire view. Both Darwin and Wallace, naturally enough, 
treat the the ry ol development as established, and bring it 
constantly to the e} planation of facts, when the work it per- 
forms is, at best, ve ry partial and halting. If the character 
of this method is recognized, and the effort regarded as ten- 
tative rather than sufficient and satisfactory, then we have 
ho obj ction to it. That it is not, however, so « mploye tor 
sor carded, we fee Ve y sure, and hence that pr of, formid- 
able in volume, but deficient and illogical in quality, secures 
an influence that by no means belongs to it. A key that cor- 
responds to a porti n of the wards of a lock is not th reby 
shown to be the key, but quite the reverse. Its failure to 
respi nd at one point to the form require d, shows it not to be 
the one sought. A theory that moves through the phenom na 
seeking solution with a hop, skip and jump, may, by itscelerity, 
carry some convicti n, but remains, to the safe, sober judg- 
] 
i. 


ment, unestablishe We will briefiy illustrate this deficiency 


of method in the argument before us. 

It is said by Darwin, that the males are rene rally more 
moditied than the females, and that this is due to the stronger 
passions of the male. These lead them to fight for the female, 
and to display their charms as the ground of favor. From 
this contention arises the greater size and strength of the 
males. Yet,it appears that in insects the females are generally 
the larger;-and in spiders much larger, so that the males are 
compelled to approach them with much cautton. The sexual 
dependence remains the same, but the results are reversed. 
In fish, which often fight fiercely for the female, the male is 
universally the smaller. In birds, the male in some cases is 


the larger, in other cases, the female is the larger. It is then 


said, “ The females appar ntly have acquired the greater size 
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and strength for the sake of conquering other females and 
obtaining possession of the males.” Thus we lose all traces 
of a law, are no sooner on an apparent trail than it turns in 
an adverse direction or disappears altogether. 

This is also true of ornamentation. The female in some 
species of butterflies equals or even excels the male in deco- 
ration. This is explained in some instances by referring it 
to the fact, that the butterflies so colored are offensive in 
flavor and thus safe from the attacks of birds, and the more 
so as they are brilliantly marked. Very well: but what be- 
comes in such instances of the selection of the female working 
its results on the ornamentation of the male? So in birds, 
Wallace observes that when the males incubate, they are less 
brilliantly marked than the females. The fact tells from one 
point of view in favor of the theory of selection, and from 
another, against it, as, in these cases, the sexual selection 
urged by Darwin is either reversed or comes to nothing. 
Thus each line of interpretation fails of completeness, and 
different lines cross each other in a hopeless and confused 
way. Darwin in one instance thus sums up the result: “ Here, 
as in so many previous cases, we see, with species belonging 
to the same group, the same character confined to the males, or 
more largely developed in the males than in the females, or 
equally developed in both sexes.” Moreover, if the bright 
colors in insects and birds are to be attributed to sexual se- 
lection, what shall be done with the like prodigal displays of 
colors in mollusks and the lower forms of life,—a beauty often 
developed beyond observation? The theory is much too 
narrow for the facts, and moves contentedly with none of 
them. Insects, a portion of the field in which Darwin ap- 
plies it, are, as in the ease of the beetle, often armed with 
the most formidable prehensile organs, which would render 
selection on the part of the female pretty much out of the 
question. Though ornamentation is attributed with great 
confidence to its sexual attractions, Darwin says, speaking of 
locusts, “Throughout the order, as the two sexes rarely differ 
much in color, it is doubtful whether they owe their bright 
tints to natural selection.” 


Spurs, the weapon of gallinaceous birds, that are to win 
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victories of love for the male, appear also from time to time 
in connection with the female ; and the masculine bird seems 
to gain no ground, either for battle or flirtation, that is not 
liable to slip from him. So fickle and fortuitous from the 
beginning have been the fortunes of the sexes in their struggles 
for preéminence. 

The stridulation of the males in several families of insects 
is referred to sexual selection, “since a grating sound, if it 
served them ever so little as a love-call to the females, might 
readily have been intensified through fitting variations in 
the roughness of the nervures.” Yet, as usual, we have the 
fatal exception, “ for both sexes of Ephippiges are said to be 
thus provided, and in the Coleoptera, stridulating organs are 
thought to belong to both sexes alike.” The same conflict 
and confusion reappear in the explanation of the songs of 
birds. 

Mr. Wallace refers the markings of the female butterfly, 
Papilio memnon, to natural selection, through the protection 
afforded it by its mimicry of the Papilio coon. Yet, in this 
species, he informs us, there are two females, the one with 
and the other without, these protective colors. If the second 
variety can survive, why does the first variety demand this 
extraneous aid? It would seem in this case to be superfluous, 
since the one class of females safely dispenses with it. 

In cases of mimicry, it is said, “ the imitating species are 
comparatively rare, while the imitated swarm in large num- 
bers.” Why should this be the law, if the imitators share to 
the full the impunity of the imitated insects? If the first 
were to increase, it would doubtless impair the safety of all, 
yet of all equally; nor does there seem to be any natural force 
to universally prevent this result, if present safety is the ruling 
law of multiplication on the part of the intruders. Again, 
Mr. Wallace gives a case of imitation among birds, in which 
the purpose of protection is wholly conjectural. Thus, once 
more, we have a new fact that requires to be included before 
the old facts can yield their full proof. 

Mr. Wallace refers to natural selection the strong flight of 
the Nicobar pigeon, by which it is able to pass from island 
to island over broad intervening waters. He says, “ This is 
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certainly a very curious case of adaptation to an unusual and 


exceptional necessity. The bird does not ordinarily re juire 


sreat powers of flight, since it lives in the forest, feeds on 


| 
1? 


' 
fallen fruits, and roosts on low trees, like other ground pigeons. 
The majority of the individu ils, the refore, can never make a 
full use of their enormously powerful wings, till the excep- 
tional case occurs of an individual being blown out to sea or 
driven to emigrate by the incursion of some carnivorous ani- 
mal, or the pressure of scarcity of food.” But as this emigra- 
tion is a thing of rare occurrence, and must be prosper d in 
from the very first, or be fatal, there seems to be no sufficient 
starting point for selection. The conditions must be habitual 
and urgent which are to develop by growth a decided variety, 
and must admit of easy gradations in their results. We ad- 
mire the candor of these men, and that fullness of presenta- 
tion which make these and many like criticisms so easy. We 
doubt not, however, that their method of reasoning often leads 
to hasty conclusions, and results in an overweening conviction 
in favor of the views presented. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wal- 
lace are both skilful and faithful observers, disposed neither 
to disguise nor distort the facts; yet they seem to us to wan- 
der somewhat uncertainly amid their variety and multiplicity, 
to seize on the first clew of thought that presents itself, and 
to follow it with patience and adroitness through a portion 
of the phenomena, without being able as yet to offer a con- 
tinuous and consistent solution of them all. They need often 
to compare notes to take even the same view of the same 
facts. They not unfrequently confute each other. This con- 
fusion and deficiency of the explanations offered must, for 
the present, make against them, must suffice at least to show, 
that all the causes present have not been recognized, or the 
cardinal principles of order disclosed. The theory of selec- 
tion, as it now stands, needs, like an hour-glass, constant in- 
version, or it ceases to fulfil its purposes. We would not 
intimate that veins of truth are not constantly hit upon, but 
that the real direction and bearing of the facts have not been 


laid open. 
Another difficulty we meet with in the theory of Darwin, is 
its inability to sufficiently account for the order and symmetry 
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of the animal kingdom, including both present and past 
species. So complete is this order, that strong lines of 
classification are everywhere distinctly drawn. Sub-king- 
doms lie over against each other in four well-defined quarters, 
while classes, orders and genera divide them into provinces 
and sub-provinces with the settled limits of established rule. 
The only agency in this order which Darwin recognizes is 
that expressed by natural selection. This and this only rule S 
the chance-forces at work into symmetry and system. 

In estimating the probability of reaching such a magnifi- 
cent result by so blind an agent, we must conceive clearly 
the forces on which, the conditions under which, it has to 
vork. The forces which were gathered in the primitive germ 
of all animals, and later, in those of each distinct order, genus, 
species, are indefinitely variable, variable in all directions, 
with no known law of variation. Each such point, therefore, 
whenever established in any line of the several series, may 
be represented as in a condition of unstable equilibrium, as 
possessed of a certain mild, explosive tendency by which it 
sends off new forces in divergent, star-like rays. With such 
a series of genetic centers, beginning at once to thrust out 
new modified forms in all possible, supposable directions, 
these in turn behaving exactly as those from which they 
sprang, should we not shortly reach a perfect confusion of 
directions, and an inexhaustible diversity of present products ? 
Diagram such forces, each new line starting from the com- 
mon center, establishing instantly along its whole extent 
secondary centers, in turn to become the source of other di- 
vergent lines and tertiary centers, and we almost immediately 
reach a confusion complete and hopeless. Suppose natural 
selection to begin to operate on such tendencies, it does not 
do its work at once. Some varieties least apt may perish 
early, others, more apt, must linger on one, two, three genera- 
tions. Life must be multiplied, and the pressure greatly 
increased to maintain natural selection steadily up to the 
working point, and, even then, it must everywhere leave traces 
of the confusion it is not able at once to abolish. 

It may be said that this picture represents the forces ex- 
pressed in new varieties as working more rapidly in throwing 
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off farther varieties than the theory requires, and hence issu- 
ing in a confusion wholly fanciful. But it matters not how 
slowly they move as regards the final result. This will be 
the same, whether achieved in a thousand or a million years, 
and, looked back on as an aggregate, will present the same 
disorderly appearance in the one case as in the other. 

The measure of order produced will depend on natural 
selection ; the promptitude and decision of its action, and the 
degree in which it works according to a plan. If we could 
represent it as an intelligence, quick to discern tendencies, 
sorting carefully, destroying promptly the false product, and 
retaining the sound product, it might then, with a vast waste 
of force, reach the present order of the world. It lacks, 
however, in large measure, both of these qualities, celerity 
and definite purpose. Slight, unfavorable changes can not 
tell at once fatally against the animal that suffers them ; in- 
different changes can not tell at all, and favorable changes 
can only slowly enlarge the varieties to which they belong. 
Now, how many varieties can at any one period be secured 
under these heads: slightly unfavorable, indifferent and fa- 
vorable variations ? Certainly, the number is very great, 
almost infinite. If it be said, that this multiplication in all 
directions will make the struggle for existence very severe, 
and therefore render natural selection proportionally active 
and rigorous, working strongly for a few highly endowed 
species, we answer, this can not take place, or, at least, may 
not, if there is no law and restraint to variation, till the con- 
fusion has ovcurred ; and even then, there remain two inex- 
haustible sources of variety, indifferent changes and favorable 
changes. If it be urged, that everything is relative, hence 
that the more fortunate kinds render every other kind in a 
like degree unfortunate, answer may be made, that these 
favored ones, abolishing old competitors, do not hold the 
ground they have won; for instantly they begin to vary from 
this new, this advanced point, and thus run again the muck 
of advantages and disadvantages. Moreover, large variety, 
in and of itself, is favorable to the various species which com- 
pose it, since a single conquering genus would soon find its 


peculiar resources of food disappearing. We admit the pres- 
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ence in natural selection of an orderly force, but one so slow 
and dilatory in its action as to leave inevitably ten thousand 
traces of insufficiency and confusion behind it. It would 
present the spectacle of a struggle with chaos rather than of 
a victory over it, a struggle that, at any one time, scarcely 
reduces the prevalent disorder, much less banishes it alto- 
gether. 

Still less has natural selection the second power, that of 
working under a definite plan. Why is four the fortunate 
number of sub-kingdoms in the struggle for existence? Why 
did not more, at least in a rudimentary way, find establish- 
ment? Thus, throughout, with a power to move in all direc- 
tions, no sufficient reason isrendered why life has moved in any 
given, restricted, orderly directions, to the exclusion of these 
unceasing possibilities of disorder. The one solitary condition 
of the survival of the fittest, does not present a sufficient 
ground of order and arrangement. Very far from it. It is 
as consistent with a high degree of disorder as of order. In 
the wind-sown forest, the trees may cover the ground, and 
yield no trace of the arrangement of the orchard, in which 
they do the same thing. Above all, where are the remains 
of the endless disorder, constantly recurring, through which 
order has been reached,—must have been reached? If we 
were to admit the possibility of a finally fully-developed plan, 
every step toward it is one of struggle, of order abolished 
and restored, and no sooner restored than again swept away. 
Show us sufficient traces of this universal and constant re- 
appearance of chance forces vanquishing anew the field. 

An objection is also found to the theory of Darwin in the 
great inequality of development in the different lines of life. 
Compare, for instance, that which terminates in man with 
that still expressed by infusoria, a polyp, 4n earthworm. 
These date back as far asthat. They have one starting point, 
but how different, not merely the result achieved, for this was 
to be expected under the theory, but the stages of progress 
passed over. How happens it that some of the lower forms 
of life extended far out into the geologic periods, and, with a 
few congeners, span the entire space, while other beings have, 


in their line of inheritance, passed through, touched, or pas- 
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sed by half the animal kingdom? There is no order, no 
uniformity of results. It becomes a matter of accident and 
saprice, whether change, variety, growth, shall proceed at one 
point or another, in one direction or another, or whether they 
shall occur at all. It can not be said that these lower forms 
are less liable to variations than the higher, since it is from 
these and other varieties that the higher have proceeded. If 
the earlier stocks, the initiatory points, are so stubborn, and 
refuse to be wiped out, how happens it that so many inter- 
vening forms have so easily disappeared? If it be urged 
that improved complex organisms are exposed to more acci- 
dents, require a nicer adjustment of conditions than primitive 
ones, and therefore have yielded more readily and generally 
to the catastrophies which have marked the history of the 
world, answer may be made, that these cataclysms must all 
be so ordered as to leave the progress in animal life at the 
time achieved, essentially unaltered, otherwise the problem 
of development becomes greatly more difficult than at present, 
or impossible of solution. Continuity is absolutely essential 
to it ; any sweeping, general destruction would be the loss of 
the entire ground gained, would be a return to first principles. 
In each marked change, therefore, in the forms of animal 
life as indicated by neighboring strata, we must interject a 
period of farther growth, development, achieved consecutively 
elsewhere, but whose extreme points, whose commencement 
and conclusion, are registered in the rocks before us.. Thus 
the development theory is perpetually encumbered with the 
suppositions necessary to make the life of the globe compara- 
tively safe and continuous, and hence can not account for the 
waste and disappearance of higher types in connection with 
the perpetuity of lower ones, by any violence which has he- 
fallen the former. It is true, that highly developed organ- 
isms may, by that fact, be made more local, more dependent 
on the precise conditions of their environment, and therefore 


suffer more severely from secondary changes, but it is also 


true, that the highest organic being, man, has the most mar- 
vellous power of adaptation, the widest range, the greatest 
facility in encountering changes. Farther, the earth’s surface 
presents, and has long presented, a great variety of condi- 
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tions, meeting the wants of the higher forms of life, and en- 
abling them to pass through the various vicissitudes of the 
geologic periods. It, therefore, remains unexplained, why 
changes are so rapid in one direction, so slow in another ; 
why the force yielding varieties is so vigorous here, so well 
nigh extinct there ; why life has mounted so high in this di- 
rection, covering the steps by which it ascended, and in that 
held on in patient, unchangeable continuity, barnacled to the 
very foundations of the organic pyramid. The why and how 
of the precise result before us are lost almost altogether on 
this view, and we can only say: So it has happened. In our 
haste for efficient causes, we are able to assign no reason or 
law to their action. 

Farther, why have not these lower organisms been as fruit- 
ful of change in later as they must have been in earlier times ? 
And if they had been, would not the animal kingdom present 
the spectacle, not of one geneological growth, but of a series 
of growths? No sooner was one wave of life started on its 
way than it should have been succeeded by another, and this 
by a third, a fourth, each able to propagate into a distinct, 
independent system. Suppose one circle of changes to have 
been accomplished ; that the original point of life has thrown 
off a certain number of varieties. These are now ready to 
take up and continue the movement. Why should the original 
germ of life remaining unabolished, content itself with its 
first feat? It ought rather to give rise to a new circle of 
varieties, unlike these already thrown off, and thus lines fol- 
low lines, like waves in the ocean, abolishing every trace of 
a single consecutive evolution. If now we recollect, that each 
form of life, the moment it is realized, is, so long as it shall 
exist, a new and constant and independent center of varia- 
tions, we see at once that the undulations of the air are not 
more complex, crossed and confounded, than would soon be 
these unending and unguided undulations of organic forms. 
The arrest here, the progress there, the relation of each to 
all in one system, issuing from one proportionate, modified 
movement, remain unexplained. 

A good illustration of a continuous and essentially un- 
modified force, and that, too, after the incipient steps of de- 
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velopment had been taken, is furnished by the tympanum, 
or stridulating apparatus of the male Locustide. This has 
been found by Dr. Seudder to belong to a fossil insect in the 
Devonian formation. So long, then, has a contrivance, due, 
according to Darwin, to sexual selection, remained permanent 
in character. A bright and early start was made, yet the 
long march has afforded no improvement. It has all been 
made to the music of the same harsh, monotonous note, filed 
out of the same simple vibration. One might have justly 
expected the most dulcet strains from this early and perse- 
vering want, this faithful and laborious cultivation of the 
germs of talent. There is a touch of sadness in the picture, 
when we recollect that the female locust and katydid have 
each given such attentive heed to the fond and faithful fiddler, 
waiting for the one delicious note that would conquer th« 
coquettish heart. If sexual selection, often so efficient, could 
in this instance have done a little more for the patient male, 
what rewards awaited him. So narrowly did he miss uni- 
versal conquest. In almost all directions, we put the question 
in vain,—Why thus much and no more? Till, reaching man, 
the inquiry comes in inverted form: Why this continuous, 
astonishing, unexampled growth ? 

A subordinate objection is disclosed in the fact, that when 
great progress is achieved in one direction, as in the orna- 
mentation of birds, the force at work is not sufficient to ex- 
plain it. In this case, as brilliant and beautifully blende d 
colors, rich and extended plumage, do not aid in the conflict 
of life, but embarrass their possessor rather, their growth is 
referred to sexual selection, to the choice of the female. If 


the female appreciates their beauty only in a general way, 


then we have no sufficient reason for its exquisite character, 
its wonderful pattern, as in the Argus pheasant. If she does 
discern and appreciate the details of the singularly perfect 
product, then her conception and indirect execution equal, if 
they do not transcend, those of man in his best estate. The 
result greatly surpasses in degree the agents to which it is 
attributed. This insufficiency is very strongly felt, when we 
see, that in the higher mammals, sexual selection has accom- 
plished very littlk—in man himself issuing in deformities 
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more frequently than in beauties: in the slit nose, the pierced 
lip, the distended ear, the corrugated cheek, the tattooed 
skin, and a general intensifying of every offensive feature. 
It should also be remembered, that that on which the entire 
argument turns, the steady, discriminating selection of the 
female, is very insufficiently proved ; while, as usual, there 
are facts which decidedly contradict the supposition. The 
theory reflects probability on sexual selection, rather than 
known powerful selection on the theory. 

A fourth difficulty in the theory of Darwin, which all its 
advocates have felt, and have labored to reduce, if not to re- 
move, are the wide spaces frequently found between families, 
cenera, species. The common pl L with which it is met, is 
the great lnpé rfection of the geologic record. To this ex- 
tenuation, we think there has been attached more value than 
properly belongs to it. Moreover, whatever its value, it is 
wholly of a negative character, and leaves the entire positive 
proof of the theory to be made out elsewhere. The mere 
abs« nce of the cd sir d conn cting forms of life in the ae posits 
laid open furnishes no evidence to development, but simply 
reveals the difficulty of firmly establishing the theory , if it be 
true. On the other hand, this deficiency at points where we 
should not expect it, greatly reduces the proof offered by 
other considerations. Candor should lead us to allow, that 
the very partial nature of the record puts the development 
th ory to serious disadvantage, but should not cause us to 
scrutinize the evidence present d any less care fully, or lead 
us to forget that there is here a serious deficiency of proof. 
Good-will, evoked by the embarrassments of the case, must 
not, in the judicial mind, take the place of argument. 

How far do these great and often returning gaps in the 
past history of the world necessarily obscure the method, the 
order of its events? Not to the extent that might at first be 
thought. Suppose that one-half of the entire p: riod were 
without any trace in the rocks of the animals that belonged 
to it: as this moiety is divided into .many parts, and these 
are scattered along the whole stretch of the past history of 
the globe, the known portions would still have a typical and 
inferential force much beyond what would be expressed by 
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the fraction one-half. In the line of development, the several 
forms of life overlap each other by long periods, so that each 
given state of evolution tells at once much that has been, 
much that is to be. With the very slow changes that have 
taken place, single and remote points along the line of move- 
ment serve to establish its: direction, and determine its char- 
acter. When, therefore, a new geologic era opens, we have 
a right to claim that its forms shall not be widely separated 
from those of the preceding era, but, with minor surprises, 
shall show a general and close fulfillment of the promises 
then made. 

In the appearance of man, we have a startling and extrava- 
gant result, if we consider the forms of life that have preceded 
him. He is not to be derived from the anthropomorphic 
monkeys of his own time, since these are, in reference to him, 
parallel not lineal developments, cotemporaries not ancestors, 
but from some undiscovered form that can stand as a com- 


mon parent for them all. The theory of Darwin must assume 


at once a period for man on the earth even much beyond 
that indicated, not to say established, by any line of inde- 
pendent proof. It belongs to the theory of continuous, slight 
development to encumber itself at once with the embarrass- 
ments of many subordinate theories, and we quietly overlook 
the fact, in the magnitude of its assertions and the gigantic 
scale on which its solutions are propounded. Thus, the pre- 
sence of the human race on the earth for an indefinite period 
prior to historic times, is far from being established, yet 
development assumes such a residence, and greatly lengthens 
it. The most remote point to which man is with any cer- 
tainty traced, still leaves him man, without, I may almost say, 
a hint of the changes through which it is alleged that he 
has passed. Such an absolute, such a complete failure of 
the geologic record to yield any evidence, and that, too, in 
its latest periods, as regards these missing links, is a most 
serious objection to the theory of Darwin, not to be overcome 
otherwise than by supplying the defect. If it rested on very 
complete, very unmistakable evidence, all doubt could not 
be removed until this proof was furnished. The satisfaction 
with which such intermediate forms would be received, the 
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manner in which the discovery would be announced, would 
disclose the secret sentiment of all parties. If, in general, 
structural characteristics, the space between man and any 
animal that can be assigned as his probable progenitor, may 
not seem very great, yet the space judged by habits and 
mental endowments is immense. There are few, if any, like 
it in the entire animal kingdom. Nothing remains to Darwin 
and his co-laborers but to accept this great, and as yet in- 
vincible difficulty, which lies at the very threshold of their 
argument, and one which our next objection will serve largely 
to increase. 

But this is not the only chasm. There are many, scattered 
everywhere among the varieties of life. Even the lowest 
forms are not exempt from them, where the intervening 
spaces have been worked over from the dawn of time, as 
measured on the earth’s dial. The parasites of the skin and 
the intestines peculiar to a given species of the higher ani- 
mals, are specialized as to the form and conditions of life, 
are separated from other like kinds in a way not easily ex- 
plained by development. Trichinz, the several grubs, which, 
in the skin of the horse, the sheep, and man, produce mange, 
scab and itch, are all differentiated in a manner that makes 
communication impossible with the forms that approach them 
most nearly. How can natural selection now reach these 
grubs, or how has it in time past reached them? The strug- 
gle for existence is only local, in one animal that may for the 
moment be swarming with them. If that animal succumb, 
the struggle is at an end, and all varieties perish together. 
A local, disconnected pressure of this sort, can not easily 
issue in progress, nor prepare a way for the fittest to survive. 
The condition of safety to parasites would seem to be the 
power to migrate from animal to animal, ffom species to 
species, yet this is, in whole or in part, withheld from them. 
if they were first general, infecting all forms of life, and then 
became special, peculiar to one, in this result selection brought 
a limitation, a restriction, not a growth of power, issued in a 
loss, not a gain of chances. If they were in the outset special, 
how came they at all into existence ? Intestinal worms, as 
the species of tape-worm peculiar to man, present like diffi- 
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culties. Even the earth-worm has wriggled a long way out 
by itself, and holds its subterraneous galleries in pretty un- 
disputed possession. Evidently, much work is to be done 
by the disciples of Darwin, and our faith waits on its accom- 
plishment. A theory which has such a vast variety and accu- 
mulation of facts to explain as those which belong to animal 
life can not be considered as satisfactorily established, though 
it gathers up very many of them, when so large a remainder 
is yet behind. The charlatan even could not fail to prosper 
somewhat in so broad and various a field as this. 

A fifth objection turns on man, not considered as a branch 
of natural history, but psychologically and historically. Dar- 
win adopts, is compelled to adopt, the mental philosophy of 
Spencer, and thus stands opposed to a large share, the larger 
share, of the philosophy of the world. If a scientist justly 
claims something for his opinion as a man of knowledge and 
investigation in his own department, he should yield some 
deference to those of equal ability and faithfulness in other 
departments of inquiry. Itis hardly possible that this obvious 
truth has ever occurred to scientists; at least their general 
attitude does not indicate such a fact. It seems to be a first 
article of their creed, so far to scorn a metaphysician as to 
neglect all he has to say: yet, if the theories of Bain, Spen- 
cer, miscarry—theories as purely metaphysical as any that 
were ever broached,—these naturalists will find, as they rush 
to the final assault, an unexpected moat, too broad for their 
leap, too deep for their climbing. The controversy now rages 
almost wholly in remote portions of the field, but before man 
can be annexed, as conquered territory under the develop- 
ment theory, to the animal kingdom, his mental and moral 
powers must be shown to be, what Darwin assumes them to 
be in his last work, identical in kind with those of the brute. 
In other words, intuitions of all sorts must be swept away, 
and the growth of habit, the connection of associations, be 
put in their place. Freedom, virtue, reason, as the intuition- 
alist holds these powers, must go by the board, while there 
are set up in their place the merest shams that philosophy 
has ever ventured to palm off for them. 

We feel respect and deference as long as Darwin and 
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Huxley talk of lower life, but these emotions partially disap- 
pear when they handle our intellectual and moral structure. 
Here they are comparatively novices, and have lost the 
strength and prestige which but now attended them. Spencer 
commands respect as a metaphysician, but he has not yet 
brought forth any of his peculiar conclusions from the thick- 
est smoke of the fray, and development must pause before it 
gives the final shout of victory, waiting to see how goes the 
battle over the real, the intellectual nature of man. 

Development has not as yet quite captured the body of 
man. It has not made any successful approach to his spiritual 
powers. Let naturalists ridicule, if they will, metaphysics. 
As is often the case, they have most to fear from that which 
they most despise. We will not dwell on a point which can 
not be fully handled here, and has been so often urged else- 
where,—that the intellectual powers of man are divorced by 
a difference of kind from those of the brute. 

What important psychological difficulties are left in the 
way by Darwin, is seen in the fact that the origin of lan- 
cuage remains to be accounted for. If brutes attach their im- 
pression by association directly to objects, as we believe they 
do, they have no occasion for language. That immediate 
expression of fe eling which the higher orders possess, is all 
that they require. If man, through regulative ideas, gains 
the power of an abstract contemplation of objects in their 
diversified relations, then, immediately, he finds the need of 
language in fixing, holding, imparting his thoughts. Language 
marks a transition of kind and method, not a difference of 
degree. The necessity of language being implanted in man 
constitutionally, he can not miss of it; without that necessity 
he could not reach it. The brute, on the other hand, can never 
be taught the use, the real use of language, and because he 
has not those ideas which language is employed to express. 
If he had them in the most incipient forms, language, under 
instruction, would become an inevitable acquisition. We 
invite those who believe in simple development to furnish 
any one animal, however labored with, that presents an in- 
telligent use of language. 

The historical progress of the race, within the periods that 
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lie open to our direct knowledge, has not been by chance 
variation and natural selection. Definite, intellectual and 
moral forces have wrought improvement, and when these 
have expended themselves, a retrograde movement has fol- 
lowed. The natural selection of violence in the struggle for 
life and dominion, has in many cases issued in a return of 
barbarism. So has all of the civilization of the past perished. 
The germs of growth have been found in social, moral forces, 
and when these have suffered perversion, or grown weak, 
violence has entered in to sweep away past results, and re- 
open the problem of progress under new conditions. Historic 
growth has not been achieved by new varieties of race, but 
by new intellectual forces, and a descent from race to race of 
moral influences. When these forces have expended them- 
selves, the onward movement has come to an end. Natural 
selection has precipitated struggles in which barbarism, up 
to the present epoch, has been uniformly successful ; and 
our present civilization promises a better issue only as it 
gives wider control to the moral law, and that considerate 
treatment of the masses which prevents their remaining the 
hiding places of untamed passions and savage impulses. The 
tendencies which Christian communities have now most to 
fear, are those which find expression in the natural selection 
evoked by a struggle for power, prosperity, existence. If 
society is thrown back upon this basis without restriction, 
conciliation, generous giving, its overthrow is only a question 
of time. An eruption is as sure to come as to a pent-up 
volcano. 

Degradation, an entire loss of power, character, national 
force, have overtaken all the great races of the past. They 
have not been the germs of the future, save through the 
medium of ideas, which they themselves have lost in the 
transfer. Much of the known barbarism of the world finds 
as easy an explanation in the relative losses and debasement 
of sporadic tribes, as on the supposition of primitive barbar- 
ism ; and none of them show the germs of an independent, 
self-sufficing civilization, giving promise of a commanding 
future. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Darwin are at variance on 
natural selection as applied to man; the former not regarding 
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the theory as applicable to him in his last rapid strides in 
physical and intellectual endowments. He thinks that these 
later powers do not proportionally increase his chances of 
life. Certain is it, that not till man has laid aside every 
struggle, both those of war and of commerce, and consents to 
give and to receive in kindness and with equality of advantage, 
can the world accept anything like the population which 
belongs to it. War and commercial oppression are agencies 
that have hitherto worked, and will continue to work, bar- 
barism. 

A final objection, which virtually underlies several of those 
already made, is, that the theory of Darwin rests back, in 
final analysis, on fortuitous forces. We have said nothing of 
the religious bearings of his view, important as they are, and 
fundamental as they are in our own mind. We have wished 
rather to discuss the subject on the grounds on which it rests 
with its advocates, and with perhaps the majority of persons. 
We make this point, therefore, not on religious but scientific 
reasons. Accident is no solution of a question ; it is as un- 
scientific as it is irreligious. The first postulate of Darwin 
is slight, perpetual variations in all directions. He does not, 
indeed, exclude the influences of the environment, neither 
does he regard it as the sole and sufficient cause of fitting 
varieties. This is rather characteristic of the early theory of 
development, sometimes designated as that of Lamark, and 
whose insufficiency is now generally conceded. For these 
incipient changes, on which development hinges, Darwin has 
no reason to render, nor does he assign them any law. It is 
rather a principle with him that they are lawless. This is a 
weak position from every point of view. It leads us by la- 
borious reasoning to forces that act without reason, without 
purpose, without bent. If this first position is sound, why 
make any inquiry farther. Let chance complete what chance 
has begun. Why strive to gratify the mind with reasons, 
since, at the very conclusion of the whole matter, it is satisfied 
without reasons, with forces that act accidentally as regards 
the end in view? Or, if our previous inquiries are sound, and 
we are wise in tracing causes, how can we stop with a sup- 
position that cuts short the entire process of thought, leaving 
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it with no attachment; that brings a blunt arrest without 
why or wherefore ? 

Answer may be made that this premise is rather the state- 
ment of a fact than an hypothesis, and that as such we must 
accept it, whatever its advantages or disadvantages. It will 
be said, observation shows that every species does present 
endless minor varieties, and this is what our theory states 
rather than assumes. 

The difficulty now becomes subtile, since there is, undeni- 
ably, a superficial force to this explanation. It is, indeed, 
true that the principle of life is affected by the conditions 
under which it works, and as these are of infinite variety, its 
products are correspondingly varied, and seem, therefore, to 
furnish points of attachment to many lines of development. 
Moreover. when these conditions are themselves varied by 
man, in directions in which they are especially influential, and 
the results reached are enlarged by careful selection, new, 
permanent, organic varieties do appear. These facts do not, 
however, seem to us sufficiently broad to cover the postulate 
of Darwin, and start him safely on his way. No two waves 
that follow each other on the ocean are exactly alike, but 
the endl ssl diversified conditions under which they arise, 
strip of significancy their slight modifications, and render the 
formation of a class of waves impossible. lf such a decided 
variety were to appear, and to maintain itself, we should seek 
for it a specific, uniform cause, differentiating this particular 
result from the general results before witnessed. So, if a de- 
cided organic change t ikes place in any speci Ss, it indic ites 
a specific cause, and, in the absence of any sufficient external 
reason, it shows proofs of a decided, definite variation of the 
life principle, to be referred for solution to the plan, purpose, 
power to which that principle itself finds reference. If a dis- 
tinct result like this be passed by unheeded, unexplained, then 
let us at once abandon the idea of cause and effect, and with 
it all reasoning. Lf any effects can be so reached as to be 
dismissed contemptuously from our theory, certainly they 
are not those effects out of which we propose to make the 
entire animal kingdom. Nor are we any more at liberty to 


reach a decided, definite change by slight, successive modi- 
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fications, giving these no explanation, than by a single trans- 
formation. The incipient tendency to orderly change must 
in each case be recognized, since it is the fruit of forces de- 
termined from within in the form of their action. 

This statement of the case, besides meeting the irrefutable, 
undeniable claims of the mind everywhere for causes, we be- 
lieve better covers the facts before us. For the most part, 
the waves of life come and go, under fitful causes that mutu- 
ally displace each other in their effects, and leave the species 
unaltered. Rarely, as in the Ancon sheep, a decided, organic 
change is indicated, finding explanation in a new, unknown 
force, which, under favoring circumstances, propagates itself 
and establishes a permanent variety. We do not meet with 
incipient varieties everywhere in nature, in all stages of growth, 
coming and expiring, in one, two, four generations, but that 
variety which, due to transient forces, obliterates itself as 
rapidly as it is established; and an occasional change of so 
decided a character as to indicate a permanent modification 
of the organic principle. We may, indeed, attribute to the 
accidental conditions of the environment—accidental in refer- 
ence to continuous development—those varieties which are 
due to influences either impeding or favoring the vital forces, 
but hardly those which indicate a distinct modification and 
growth of these forces. These must be referred in the outset, 
and in every step of development, to a relatively independent 
and self-sufficient impulse, bent on a form and kind of growth 
normal to it. This is illustrated in the limitation to one sex 
of given characteristics. If such a restriction exists, it is easy 
for the breeder to avail himself of it ; if it does not exist, 
there is no exaniple of its establishment. 

If this view be correct, even under a development theory, 
the harmony and order of the final result would be at once 
explained as due to the same wisdom that in each form of life 
presides over its modifications, and weaves them in as a part 
of the complete fabric. As accidental, variable changes—that 
is, changes due to foreign, external causes—are constantly 
mingled with those which arise in connection with the organic 
principle itself, it is easy to assign the same character to them 
all. But the very fact that the distinctions of the first class 
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mutually compensate and obliterate each other, while those 
of the second sustain and confirm each other, indicates a 
hidden difference in the agencies at work. We have now a 
uniform character in the waves that follow one the other, dis- 
closing some fixed conditions of the sands and rocks beneath. 

The theory of Darwin, with a modification which would 
allow it to rest ultimately back on rational causes, not chance 
effects, may well stand as an hypothesis that has explained 
many obscure facts, and greatly quickened inquiry ; one that 
promises much more service and waits further confirmation. 
If the successive steps of organic progress are recognized as 
designed in character, definite in direction, and often decided 
in degree,—like that of the spike-horn deer of the Adiron- 
dacs,—the disposition which now exists to make them so 
limited and unessential as to become accidental modifications, 
that may be pushed out of sight and left unexplained, will 
disappear, and the animal kingdom will grow up through 
distinct yet dependent changes, that will leave its ultimate 
reference to a rational source unaltered. The gains of science 
will be secured without its losses. We are not disposed to 
underrate or reject the interpretations which the theory of 
development seems to bring; neither are we, by an unqualified 
acceptance of it, in the form presented by Darwin, prepared 
to put in jeopardy the entire plan and purpose of creation. 
These certainly can be rescued, are, by sober thought, rescued, 
while yielding to the modifying influences of the facts which 
Darwin so fully and so skilfully urges. The theory of develop- 
ment is quite another thing, if we recognize the presence of 
decided, predetermined steps in passing from one form of life 
to another, from what it is if these are resolved universally 
into slight and accidental transitions. The first view can 
stand by us to advantage everywhere in our study of nature, 
finding acceptance and rejection as the especial phenomena 
under consideration allow. 

In development, as it is now presented, natural and sexual 
selection are pressed to and beyond their utmost, in order that, 
as blind forces, they may take the place of an intelligent agent. 

Darwin, in closing his “ Descent of Man,” remarks: “ I am 
aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be 
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denounced by some as highly irreligious ; but he who thus 
denounces them is bound to show why it is more irreligious 
to explain the origin of man as a distinct species by descent 
from some lower form, through the laws of variation and 
natural selection, than to explain the birth of the individual 
through the laws of ordinary reproduction.” 

There is either great simplicity or some want of candor in 
this passage. The religious bearing of a theory can not be 
doubtful that sedulously refers all results, far and near, to 
second causes, with slight recognition of a personal source 
in their origin, and none of a personal plan in their develop- 
ment. Such a theory certainly has been, and certainly will 
be, used by atheistic thinkers for atheistic ends. 


Art. Il.—REMINISCENCES OF JAMES P. WILSON, D.D., 
AND REV. ALBERT BARNES. 
By Ricnarp W. Dickinson, D.D., New York. 

ALTHOUGH I have been repeatedly asked to embody my 
reminiscences of Dr. Wilson and Mr. Barnes, yet I have 
always been reluctant to essay a task which would necessarily 
involve allusion to myself ; but as it is now thought by several 
of my clerical friends that something of the kind is due from 
me, both out of respect to the memory of Dr. Wilson, and 
regard for the church to which I ministered for a season just 
before the late Albert Barnes was called to its pastorate, L 
will narrate such particulars as are still fresh in my memory, 
and which it has often been my pleasure to recall, while re- 
tracing the way in which the Lord has led me ;—though 
more than forty years have elapsed since I bade fare well to 
the venerable father with whose closing ministry it was my 
privilege to be associated, and tendered the hand of Christian 
fellowship to him who, so providentially for the interests of 
the church, became his successor. 

In the fall of 1828, the Session of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, needing a supply for their pulpit, in 
consequence of the protracted debility of their revered pastor, 
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I, though having had but little over a year’s experience in 
the ministry, was commended by letter to their notice, by 
tev. Dr. William D. Snodgrass, then a prominent member 
of the Second Presbytery of New York. 

Having no personal friend in Philadelphia at the time, I, 
of course, on arriving there repaired to a hotel, and was told 
the next day, on presenting my letter of introduction to the 
late Jonathan Smith of that city (who had been the first 
cashier of the old U. 8S. Bank, under Langdon Cheves,) that 
“ Philadelphia Presbyterians did not allow ministers to stay 
at hotels,” and immediately he sent for my baggage: so 
that I found myself virtually committed to the hospitality of 
a gentleman whom I had never seen but once before, and then 
only for a few moments ; and shortly after to the control of a 
church Session with whom I had never conferred. 

After preaching on the following Sabbath, I was cordially 
invited to supply their pulpit during the ensuing winter, to 
my great surprise, and even embarrassment. I preached but 
twice and without notes ; in the morning, on Acts xxiv, 25, 
in the afternoon, on Romans xii, 1; and thus was unexpect- 
edly invited to remain ; while the family by whom I was en- 
tertained, not only would not consent to my engaging lodgings 
in some location nearer to the church, but constrained me to 
stay, and fitted up for me a room with the usual conveniences 
of a study. 

Such, however, is only a specimen of hospitality to ministers 
that characterized not a few of the Christian families of Phila- 
delphia at that day, and for which their descendants are 
scarcely less remarkable. They appreciated the office and 
work of the ministry too highly to undervalue ministers’ 
society, nor were they apt to be prepossessed in favor of any 
minister who could prefer a hotel, with its wonted associa- 
tions, to the privileges of a Christian home. 

Without stopping to inquire into the reasons which may 
have operated to the prejudice of ministers, or presaming to 
decide whether they themselves are at fault, or the influence 
of their preaching less in keeping with the end of their sacred 
calling, ministers, at the time to which I refer, were held in 
high estimation, owing hardly less to the perpetuated influence 
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of certain well-remembered names in the community than to 
the fidelity and circumspection of those who had succeeded 
them in the pastorates of the several churches throughout 
the city ; and among them none higher than Dr. Wilson him- 
self. 

His birth was traced back to the 17th of February, 1769, at 
Lewes, Delaware ; his liberal education to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated with distinguished 
honor for his proficiency in mathematics; his admittance to 
the bar in Sussex County, Delaware, in 1790, where he prac-* 
tised law with unsurpassed ability and distinction for some 
fourteen years ; when, having put himself under the care of 
the Presbytery of Lewes, he was in due time licensed (1804,) 
and installed as pastor of the united congregations of Lewes, 
Cool Spring, and Indian River; the same that for many years 
had enjoyed the pastoral services of his own father, wlio was 
eminent in his sphere as a minister, and also as a physician ; 
for, under the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
amid a scattered people, the gratuitous practice of medicine, 
so far from interfering with his pastoral duties, might serve, 
as he thought, to multiply opportunities for doing good, while 
increasing his influence as a pastor. He was an earnest, 
energetic, faithful man, whose very impulses “leaned to virtue’s 
side ;” and from what I have heard of him, it might not have 
been out of keeping with his characteristics, had he some- 
times lost sight of physical ailments, through his anxiety to 
secure his parishoners’ spiritual weal; as was the case with 
old Sir Thomas Brown, author of the “ Religio Medici,” who, 
when called to visit a patient, was apt to be so much under 
the sway of serious thoughts, that instead of professionally 
prescribing for the case, he fell to praying for the sick man’s 
soul. . 

James P. Wilson, however, retained that charge only until 
1806, when, through the influence and on the recommenda- 
tion of his particular friend, Doctor Benjamin Rush, he was 
called to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. 

His church seemed to me more favorably situated than 


any other in the city: with an imposing front on Washington 
24 
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square, of convenient access from every direction, and of 
ample accommodations for a large auditory. 

Having been for a time connected with the bar at Delaware, 
where, according to the reputation that followed him, he 
had convinced judges by his deep insight into the principles 
of law, and swayed jurors no less by his weight of character 
than the force of his reasonings, he became, as it were, the 
center of pulpit attraction to legal minds, and among his 
stated hearers might be found not a few lawyers, many 
of them prominent at the Philadelphia bar, while legal 
gentlemen from different circuits throughout the State, on 
visiting the city, were wont to wend their way to his church, 
to hear for themselves the pulpit utterances of a well-known 
lawyer turned preacher. Henry Clay once came to Phila- 
delphia, as he said, to see the only man whom Bayard, of 
Delaware, a great lawyer, was afraid to meet at the bar. In 
his congregation also might be seen many of the oldest and 
most respectable families of the city, and among them some 
of his staunchest supporters, so that at the time to which we 
refer, it was generally admitted to be the largest and most 
influential congregation. 

His manner of speaking was that of a judge delivering his 
charge, rather than, as might have been expected, that of a 
lawyer in special pleading ; stating his case, drawing distinc- 
tions, separating everything extraneous to the main point, 
defining terms, advancing in a clear, closely concatenated 
train of thought or argument, to the grand end which he had 
proposed to himself, whatever that might have been: whether 
to silence the gainsayer, convince the skeptical, confound the 
errorist, to establish the faith of his people, or carry convic- 
tion of sin to the impenitent: moving the affections through 
the medium of the understanding, and always cautious lest 
while condemning others he should condemn himself; using 
his Bible as the statue book of the kingdom in which he had 
enrolled himself,—the great book of constant reference and 
final appeal,—drawing his thoughts in the order of condensed, 


logical sequences from a free and well-stored mind, with no 
break or even hesitation, no apparent effort to produce ef- 
fect, much less any affected attempts at oratory and display. 
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We have his own testimony as to his mode of preaching. 
Having examined “ Henry Ware’s Tract on Extemporaneous 
Preaching,” he made the following minute on the blank leaf 
of his copy : “ I have preached twenty years, and have never 
written a full sermon in my life, and never read one word of 
a sermon from the pulpit, nor opened a note, nor committed 
a sentence ; and have rarely wandered five minutes at a time 
from any mental arrangement previously made.” 

His object was to teach rather than excite ; to impress the 
heart, not to amuse the fancy. There was in him the sim- 
plicity of a child, that contrasted beautifully with his lore as 
a scholar and his proportions as a man; the tenderness of a 
father with the authority and decision of an ambassador from 
heaven ; as if he had prefaced his utterance by saying: “ Now 
we are all here present before God, to hear words by which 
thou and thy house may be saved.” Hence stillness reigned, 
solemnity pervaded the house, and when he took his seat— 
his high chair, which he required during the last years of his 
ministry,—he seemed like an affectionate father, talking for 
the last time to his loving children. He anxious that they 
should hear all the words of his message, and they straining 
the ear lest any word that fell from his lips should be lost 
to them. 

Although his manner was devoid of the glare of modern 
sensational preaching,—free from anecdotes and petty illus- 
trations,—yet was it his manner, no less than his change from 
the bar to the pulpit, that invested his ministry with an air 
of undoubted sincerity, and secured to his pulpit-utterances 
the deepest attention. 

It were easy to substantiate and illustrate the manner of 
his preaching by various instances of its effects. One will 
suffice. A person who, while studying medicine at Lewes, 
with Dr. Wilson’s father, had familiarly known him as a 
lawyer in Delaware, and who had himself been indifferent to 
all religious observances, on coming to Philadelphia to prac- 


tise his profession, concluded one Sabbath morning, as he 
was about passing the First Presbyterian church, to stop and 
hear Wilson, as he often called him. Too diffident to be con- 
ducted down the isle to some favorable pew, he took a seat on 
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a settee near the door, and had no sooner composed himself 
to listen than he was impressed by the stillness of so large 
an audience, and his attention was so arrested by the earnest- 
ness of the dector’s utterance, as well as his mode of reason- 
ing, that he remained motionless till the close of the service, 
and then returned to his home without saying a word to any 
one. 

The next Sabbath morning, on hearing the sound of a 
hammer in his house—for some one was thoughtlessly engaged 
in completing the unfinished work of Saturday evening—he 
went up stairs, and said to his wife, with a strangely serious 
expression of countenance :—“ I would rather that this work 
should be deferred until the morrow.” But she,as thoughtless 
as he had always been, laughed at the idea; when he seriousl} 
said: “ Do not think I am joking. No; I heard Jilson last 
Sabbath morning, and now I think very differently about 
these things; and so would you, could I only persuade you 
to accompany me next Sabbath and hear the /awyer preach.” 
Accordingly they both went the following Sabbath, and re- 
turned from that morning service in the First Presbyterian 
Church, alike awakened to a sense of the importance of 
divine things; and which, from that hour, changed their 
views and their entire mode of life. Not long after this, hav- 
ing meanwhile sat down together at the Lord’s table, the 
one was constituted an elder of the church, and the oth: 
became an active and efficient member; and among the chil- 
dren born unto them, two are now ministers of prominent 
standing and influence in the Presbyterian Church, and two 
of their grandsons young ministers of promise. 

Thus Dr.,Wilson’s influence is perpetuated through tw 
generations in one house. Itis remarkable also that this sam: 
person became at last Dr. Wilson’s physician, and acknowl- 
edged that he was wont to feel more than compensate d for his 
professional services by the good he received from his pastor's 
conversation—as it were, raised in spirit above the interests 
of the world, and quickened in his heavenward way ; who 
even said to his wife one day, when professional burthens 


and earthly cares were heavily pressing upon him: “I should 


hardly regret if Dr. Wilson should be under the weather, and 
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send for me to-day, for, really, I never come out of his room 
that the dimensions of the world are not entirely changed. 
What is large and heavy before I see him, appears afterwards 
little and of no importance.” 

How deep and well defined the convictions of a minister of 
the Gospel, whose bearing in his sick room could thus impress 
the mind of his physician ! 

Tall, spare, and exceedingly pale, with an intellectual brow, 
a mild expression of the eye, and general seriousness of mien, 
Dr. Wilson’s appearance attracted notice and commanded 
respect, a respect invariably increased on forming his ac- 
quaintance. It were supposable that he might have been 
somewhat notional; this was not the case; but the extreme 
pallor of his countenance, suggestive to strangers of rapid 
decline, was traceable, not to exhausting studies, nor to ex- 
cessive abstinence, brit to the habit, in accordance with one 
of the theories of that day in relation to health, of bleeding 
himself at intervals,—every two weeks,—under the impression 
that in his case it was necessary to prevent hemorrhage 
from the lungs, of which he was always apprehensive. Not 
that he would have recommended the same treatment, San- 
grado-like, to others, but with him it seemed a sort of luxury, 
serving to relieve oppression, facilitate thought, and secure 
to him greater ease and clearness of voice. 

A man of striking characteristics, he united in himself the 
essential requisites to strength of character: a great will- 
power, both over himself and others; and withal he was 
judicious, circumspect, conscientious, scrupulously neat in 
his person, and, though courteous and bland, yet not back- 
ward to intimate, in some amusing way, his disapproval of 
any view or practice contrary to what he regarded as right or 
proper. , 

Having received from “ a learned stranger,” a copy of his 
‘Sublimation of Hopkinsianism,” he wrote to the Rev. Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then editor of The Christian Advocate, inform- 
ing him of the book, and stating his objections to it as fol- 
lows: “ The first dissertation would require me to change 


my prayers ; the second dissertation would invert the whole 
order of my conceptions; the third would alter my Bible ; 
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and the fourth would make me abandon God’s justice, and 
frustrate his grace in Christ.” 

The first interview I ever had with him was one evening 
in August, 1827, and then at the request of Dr. McClelland, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., who requested me, as I was to pass 
through Philadelphia, to call on Dr. Wilson, and submit to 
him a certain question in ethics, which I had no sooner sub- 
mitted than he answered, and at some length too; and then 
referred me to “A Review of the Principal (Jue stions in Morals, 
particularly those respecting the Origin of Virtue, its Nature, Re- 
lation to the Deity ; Obligation, Subject Matter and Sanctions.” 
By Richard Price. London, 1787. Still a rare work, though 
it may be viewed as the spring-head of all that is profound 
in analysis on the subject. 

But on rising to take my leave, he inquired: “ Are you a 
young minister?” “No, sir; not yet.” “ We thought not, 
from the color of your pantaloons!” (grey mixed.) 

It was his peculiarity to substitute the plural for the first 
person singular, and many incidents illustrative of this might 
be recalled, but it is unnecessary. They are occasionally 
referred to at the present day, among the descendants of 
some who then attended his church. 

Dr. Wilson was twice married, and of the children he had 
by his second marriage, but three survived him. The death 
of his first wife “was necessary in the course of Providence,” 
as he thought, “to bring him to his senses ;” the death of his 
children, “to wean him from earth.” 

It would have been of more than curious interest—of de- 
cided spiritual benefit—to have been cognizant of his experi- 
ences in the hour of trial. To have seen a strong man bowed 
to the dust, and yet rejoicing in the hope of immortality, 
would have invested the high theme on which he had ex- 
hausted the powers of his laboring intellect, with purer radi- 
ance. He was not a man, however, to make known his 
emotions, and it is to be doubted whether he left anything 
in the form of a diary, or even a letter that might serve to 
reveal his heart under the dealings of God’s providence. 

But no one could have conversed with him without per- 
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ceiving that he was no ordinary man, intellectually and 
spiritually as well as physically ; much less hear him preach 
without inferring, from both the matter and manner of his 
discourse, that he was a man of the profoundest severity of 
conviction, having brought to the great end of the gospel 
ministry the concentrated devotion of both intellect and affec- 
tions. To have turned from the bar to the pulpit, when the 
honors of ambition and the preferments of office were most 
alluring, and where too he had been associated with the jurists 
and statesmen of his day, necessarily implied a change in his 
views of truth and duty, and involved self-denial ; but it were 
supposable that all this might have been from motives not 
entirely free from selfishness, in one or other of its wonted 
forms of covetousness ; it might have been from vanity, or 
the love of conspicuity ; but it is hardly probable that any 
skeptic, however vigorous his mind, or erudite his resources, 
or eloquent in extemporaneous utterances, would have brought 
to the work of the gospel ministry as he did, and all so sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly to others, without conference or long 
premeditation, all the evidences of his high calling—those 
convincing elements of humility, and absolute, irrepressible 
convictions of duty, simply because, from having been skep- 
tical in his young days, he had at last yielded to the over- 
mastering power of the external evidences of Christianity. 
Might there not have been in young Wilson’s case,—as in 
that of Saul of Tarsus,—some voice unheard by others ? some 
light from above, streaming down into his darkened and be- 
wildered mind ? 

He had a much-loved brother who, through unfounded 
jealousy, was shot down by a tavern-keeper at Lewes ; and 
in accordance with the code of honor then prevailing through 
the land, and to avenge his Lrother’s. blood, he rushed over 
to the tavern and aimed his gun at the murderer himself; but 
from some inscrutable cause, he could not discharge it ; and 


therein recognized God’s hand in rescuing him from the awful 
crime he was about to commit. Instantly was he struck with 
the conviction of his great guilt. What should he do? Where 
could he go to rid himself of the dire thought? The stain of 
murder seemed dyed in his soul; nor did he rest or find 
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peace until, in heart-felt contrition of his sin, he sought and 
found Him whose blood cleanses from all sin; and then it 
was that in fervent gratitude to God for his merciful inter- 
position in his behalf by his providence, and in love to Him 
who died for sinners, he resolved to abandon his profession, 
though he had been so much wrapped up in it, and to give him- 
self to the work to which his blessed Saviour seemed to call him. 
Thus, in his involuntary experience of the mercy and grace 
of God, through Jesus Christ, he had an argument for the 
truth and power of Christianity, which no collateral evidence 
could strengthen, no worldly allurements impair, no sophistry 
perplex. 
‘*A Christian dwells, like Uriel in the sun ; 
Meridian evidence puts doubt to flight, 
And ardent hope anticipates the skies.” 


This experience, subsequently examined in the light of the 
Bible, and tested by his rigid habits of mental introspection, 
in all probability was not without its influence over his pulpit 
teachings, and imparted to his personal piety, from its earliest 
development, an aspect of-reverence and godly fear. He feared 
God and feared before him, as in the sense of Scripture, while 
extolling the grace of God, and setting forth Jesus Christ 
as the only ground of hope for lost sinners. He went in and 
out among his people, bearing the appearance, though all 
unconsciously to himself, of a man of God, a preacher of 
righteousness. 

In an essay, to which a correct likeness of himself is affixed, 
“ On the Probation of Fallen Man, or the Scheme of Salvation 
Founded in Sovere ignty and Demonstrative of Justice,” pub- 
lished 1827, as a memorial of the doctrines “ in which he and 
his people had walked together for more than twenty years, 
in perfect harmony ;’’ adopted, as he states, “from the Word of 
God, not from the opinions of men, upon which he cheerfully 
rested his own eternal interest,” it is evident that, while he 
differed from many of his brethren on minor points, he 
grasped the great principles of revealed truth with a giant 
hand, and maintained to the last that “ neither is there salva- 
tion in any other name under heaven given among men.” 
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(Acts iv, 12.) “It is but a skeleton,” he says, in the preface to 
the essay ; but it shows the result of profound investigation, 
extraordinary powers of logical discrimination, and the 
righteousness of God in saving as well as in condemning. 
As an essay, it reveals the deep thinker, rather than the pen 
of the easy, perspicuous writer ; and serves to show, it may 
be, why he published so few of his lucubrations. If it be 
hard for us to read his thoughts, might it not have been 
harder for him to write down his thoughts, in the order and 
terseness that would have satisfied him. From the protracted 
habit of extemporising, it might be presumed that he could 
speak with more clearness and propriety than he could write, 
and that writing in his case, as is too often the case with 
extemporaneous speakers, might have been laborious if not 
irksome. 

He studied but to meet the demands of his own pulpit, to 
store his mind and concoct his trains of remark, to be de- 
livered not from manuscript, nor even from notes, but as he 
thought them out, and hence “ vanishing with the utterance.” 
This was the result of his early training for the bar. Had he 
adopted a different plan, he too, with his capacious stores of 
learning and strong powers of thought, might have left scores 
of volumes rivalling the folios of the Fathers he had mastered, 
where now but a few dissertations survive only to be over- 
looked. The direction of his mind and the diverse character 
of his studies may be perceived from the variety of his sub- 
jects. Aside from a few sermons, it appears that, in 1800, he 
published a volume of “ Lectures on the Sense of the Parables,” 
(1812.); “ An Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of the Hebrew 
Language ;” “ Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, with Notes, original 
and selected,” 1817 ; “ An Essay on Grammar,” which he was 
inclined to think more of than any of his publications, (1819); 
“* Natural Ability consistent with Moral Inability,” 1827 Nagi An 
Essay on the Probation of Falle n Man,” (1829); “ The Hope of 
Immortality, Imparted by Revelation, Transmitted by Tradition, 
Countenanced by Reason, Betrayed by Philosophy, and Estab- 
lished by the Gospel.” His “ Primitive Government of the 
Christian Church” was published in two parts, the first in the 
Christian Spectator, and the second in The Philadelphian, and 
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then followed his on Free Conve rsation on the U pardo able 
Sin,” &e. 

And here is the most striking difference between him and 
his successor in the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The one prepared for extemporaneous exposition 
and discourse, the other for the demands of the pulpit and 
the lecture-room, with ulterior reference to the press; the 
one discoursed mainly on topics, the other generally in course ; 
the one for more than twenty years mainly on the doctrines 
of revelation, the other for over thirty years on the books of 
the Bible. I know not which was the more laborious student. 
The one was a deeper, if not more original thinker; the 
other an easier and a more accomplished writer. The style of 
the one would have attracted comparatively few readers, 
that of the other popularized his “ Notes.” The latter, though 
remarkable in his day for his regular and untiring devoted- 
ness to his study, was not the only instance of studious toil 
that might have been found, nor did he cover for the pulpit 
more pages than any other man. The difference between 
him and most, if not al] of his contemporaries, was that from 
the time of his settlement in the First Church, he seldom 
lost sight, in preparing for his regular and public ministrations, 
of his ultimate object, the making of books. Other men rise 
early or retire late, studying to be in readiness for the calls 
of pulpit-duty. Some can point to piles of manuscripts, as 
so many monuments of their brain labor, which, if put into 
print, might comprise a library of no mean size, but nothing 
was written with the remotest reference to the press. Their 
manuscripts, when read from the pulpit, might have been in- 
teresting, instructive, impressive ; blessed to the conviction 
or the edification of the hearers ; but not one of them, perhaps, 
is in a state for the press, and most, if not all, are but so 
many disconnected, desultory effusions, or rather specimens 
of extemporaneous writing for the pulpit, such as are not 
unfrequently seen in newspaper reports. Better to have 
preached without a manuscript, for then the exhausting, 
wearing labor of incessant writing would have been avoided, 


time had been spared for other duties than those of the 
I 
pulpit, a deeper mark had been made on one’s geieration ; 
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whereas, by preparing, as Albert Barnes did, one may more 
than double the influence of his pulpit by its connection with 
the press, and perpetuate the results of his life-long studies, 
long after his lips are sealed in death. 

Dr. Wilson’s influence, though it might have been confined 
principally to his own church limits, was marked in his ap- 
propriate sphere of duty. It was personal influence—to be 
seen in the formation of youthful character; in the purity 
and peace, and goodness of the families in connection with 
his church; in the intelligence and piety of bis people. What 
was natural in him, in keeping with his presence, would have 
been affectation in any other man. What seemed repellent 
in him vanished on his social approach. No one could have 
gone among the families which comprised his congregation 
without hearing repeated allusions to him, in such a way as 
to convey the impression that his name was a power over 
them, and 
in whom he always took great interest, looking up to him as 
to a father whom they would grieve to offend, and the aged 
deferring to him as final authority in all matters pertaining 
to the church. To have differed from Dr. Wilson would have 
seemed like presumption in the former; disrespect in the 
latter. This was owing to his meek and thoughtful demeanor, 
rather than to the assumption of the remotest air of supe- 


his presence a blessing among them: the young, 


riority. He could assert his authority, when there was just 
occasion, as well as his rights ; but his sense of personal in- 
dependence was controlled by his sound judgment, if not by 
the consciousness of his resources. His spirit of personal 
independence was hardly less characteristic of him than his 
humility before God; and in the absence of other explana- 
tions, it might be suggested that he was born about the times 
that tried men’s souls ; and that his father, out’of respect to 
the cause which he knew to be right and had most warmly 
espoused, gave his son the name of Patriot—James Patriot, 
which might then—during the very crisis of our country’s 
history—have been the synonym of Independence. 

This feature of his mind might be traced in his own inde- 
pendent way of examining a subject. Aware of his respon- 
sibility for his sentiments as well as his acts, he studied each 
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subject for himself; and yet accorded to others all that he 
claimed for himself, the right to think and act according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. Though having no love 
for religious controversy, he was not to be swayed from his 
convictions,—having once reached a conclusion by patient 
investigation. Though seldom assailed, he was always ready 
to assign a reason for any view he might have adopted. Thus, 
in relation to the proper subjects of infant baptism, though 
at the time he stood alone in his view among the neighboring 
pastors—he knew indeed that his practice was at variance with 
established usage, yet he was only the more assured in his 
own mind that he was right, and hence did not feel at liberty 
to refuse baptism to any children, on the ground that their 
parents were not in the communion of the church ; if only the 
parents, in their infancy, had been dedicated to God in bap- 
tism, and, by consequence, were initiated into the visible 
church, it was their right and privilege, in his view, by virtue 
of their own church relation, to present their children ; only, 
instead of exacting from them a solemn promise to train up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, he 
simply asked—after explaining the nature and design of the 
ordinance, and the obligation they brought themselves under, 
by offering up their children to the Lord—to walk before him, 
Is it your purpose, so far as you know your own heart, and 
in reliance on God’s grace, to attend to all your duties as 
Christian parents ? 

There was perfect harmony between him and his Session, 
and his influence over them hardly less than over his people. 
The members of his Session—a noble body of men—had 
evidently been selected with discriminative care, and as care- 
fully instructed in all the duties of their office. They were 
at one among themselves, alike in favor among the people, 
and not one of them backward in exerting himself for the 
appropriate influence of the pastor, and the interests of the 
church. They were men of intelligence, of good report from 


without, of standing in the community—such as Robert Fas- 
set, Alexander Fullerton, Ambrose White, Henry Neill, M.D., 
(one of the prominent physicians of that city, and the father of 
Henry, now Rev. Dr. Neill, of New Brunswick, N. J.), Mr. 
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Vinton, Mr. Janvier, and Captain Moore, who had brought 
with him into the church the sanctified qualities of a brave 
and generous old sea captain-—voyaging, with his eye steadily 
on the compass, heaven bound,—-whose memory I revere : 
for when it occurred to him that I might be diverted from 
my course by the number of social invitations I was daily re- 
ceiving, and injuriously affected by the seductive charms of 
popular applause—called to see me; asked for a private in- 
terview ; told me what he conceived to be my spiritual danger, 
and aimed by prayer, as well as by a word in season, to put 
me on my guard. Grand old man! Would that all elders 
were as faithful. How much better would it be for both 
ministers and churches! 

There was also the President of the Trustee Board, a part- 
ner in the oldest banking house of Philadelphia, William 
Davidson, a splendid specimen of a man; of whom it was 
said, that when some of the trustees of that church came to 
him to borrow money to pay off a floating debt on the church, 
offering to give him a bond and mortgage on the church, as 
security, replied: “then you might sell the church. No; 
you can’t do any such thing. You can’t buy a single brick of 
that church.” 

During my temporary connection with Dr. Wilson’s church, 
I heard him but once, and then as his assistant in the devo- 
tional exercises on the oeccasion,—the first Sabbath of the 
year 1829. Though feeble in body, his mind was clear and 
strong, and his utterance, though low, was remarkably dis- 
tinct. Amid profound stillness he took his accustomed seat, 
and, opening the Bible, announced his text—(2 Peter, iii, 11): 
“ Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness ?” " 

What things? How can they be dissolved? (Shown on 
the principles of chemical philosophy, much in the same way 
as Dr. Dick, of Edinburgh, in one of his works explained the 
manner in which the world might be destroyed.) Then, it is 


not unreasonable to believe that all things will be dissolved 
in the sense here to be attached to the word. But the word 
of inspiration should put an end to doubt. These things 
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shall be dissolved. How fearful the thought! How soon 
they may be ; and then, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness? Time grows shorter 
and shorter. Once, it did not seem so; now, it does—shorter 
and shorter, until—raising his arms and suiting the action to 
the expression—until our new year days seem almost to clap 
toget he rl 

Though his life was prolonged till the following year, yet, 
owing to the very infirm state of his health, he did not at- 
tempt to preach again. This was his last sermon, and his 
people listened to him and wept, feeling that they might 
never again hear his well-known voice. 

He had had a nervous dread of dying of some painful 
disease, or a hard death ; and his prayer had been unto the 
God of his life that he might be delivered from this infirmity, 
and he was at last delivered in that he feared. T'here, on his 
farm in Buck’s County, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
whither he had retired for pure air and quiet, and to secure 
undisturbed leisure for contemplative thought, and from 
whence he had tendered his resignation of his pastoral 
charge,—there he fell on sleep ; and dying grace was given 
unto him, and he passed away on the 9th of December, 1830, 
in the even serenity of trust in the Lord, his righteousness. 

When it was announced that James P. Wilson had departed 
this life, all felt that a great man had fallen in Israel; and 
devout men came, and carried him to his burial, in a spot 
which had been selected by himself, in the grave-yard of the 
old Neshaminy church. 

On the slab that marks his grave may be seen the follow- 
ing lines, written by his son, Dr. James P. Wilson, of Newark, 
N. J., creditable alike to his scholarship and the promptings 
of filial affection : 

Placida hic pace quiesco, 
Jacosus P, Witson. 
Per annos bis Septem composui lites, 
Sacra exinde dogmata tractans : 
Quid sum et fui, jam noscis viator. 
Futurus ipse quid sis, 
Nunc pectore versa. 


How wonderful, how wise the ways of Providence! A few 
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months after my engagement with the Session to supply the 
pulpit of the First Church had closed, an effort was initiated 
to secure my pastoral services. Two hundred and forty odd 
names, I was informed, were recorded in my favor, and only 
three decided against me, and they on the ground, such was 
the power of prejudice in those days, that I had come from 
a triangular Presbytery ; but hearing that I had just accepted 
a call from the church at Lancaster, Pa., all further proceed- 
ings in the case were stayed. 

Then Prof. McClelland, who had preached in the First 
Church during the meeting of the General Assembly, May, 
1829, on “ The Source of Moral Strength” (Dan. xi, 32.), was 
called as a colleague, but declined. Afterwards, Albert Barnes, 
of Morristown, N. J., was invited to preach, but he having 
declined, because he did not wish to be regarded as a candi- 
date for the pulpit, a committee was appointed to visit his 
church, to make all necessary inquiries respecting him, and 
to hear him preach ; and, on the ground of their report to a 
regularly called meeting of the congregation, while none were 
opposed to him and forty-three decidedly in his favor, a call 
was made out and presented, and which, in due time, he ac- 
cepted, not less to my gratification than that of the committee 
who had thus been the means of securing him as Dr. Wilson’s 
successor. The consciousness of immaturity and inadequate 
preparation had repressed in me all desire for a large charge, 
while Albert Barnes at once brought to the pastorate of that 
church resources derived from years of laborious study, the 
rich experience acquired during his first pastoral charge, and 
the advantage of an iron constitution. It was all wisely 
ordered. Mr. Barnes’ call was as unexpected to him as my 
call, at the time, from the church at Lancaster. And during 
my ministry at that city, it was my privilege to go down oc- 
casionally to Philadelphia and enjoy his company. His 
company I always prized, net less on account of his sterling 
qualities of head and heart than his pastoral connection with 
the church to which it had once been my privilege to minister. 
During the time of his trial before the Synod of Philadelphia, 
which met in my church at Lancaster in the fall of 1836, I 
was one of only eight who voted in his favor, and also one of 
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those who, at his request, during the winter of his suspension 
from the work of the ministry, supplied his pulpit. I supplied 
it for two successive Sabbaths, though I was advised not to 
go; assured by a good brother—a champion of the faith— 
that if I did it would operate to the discredit of my orthodoxy! 
And in consideration of my fraternal sympathy and assist- 
ance, I am happy to state that I have now the autograph of 
Albert Barnes, on the fly-leaf of a complete set of his Notes, 
handsomely bound in calf, in token of his “respects and 
gratitude.” Dated April 14th, 1836. 

But though my remarks have extended further than I had 
intended, yet I may not close without some tribute to the 
memory of Albert Barnes. 

I might speak of the symmetry of his mental structure, in 
its harmonious connection with the development of his moral 
faculties ; the integrity of his spirit, the purity of his affections ; 
his manly energy, as well as his meekness and modesty ; his 
keen perceptions of right, all but equalling his instinctive 
aversion to wrong. But in this relation, all I might say has 
been, in a measure, anticipated by previous writers ; and so, 
should I advert to his habits of study, the style of his preach- 
ing, or to the merits of his published works ; not overlooking 
what some might call the secret of his success. 

Was it simply faith in God's Word, or love to the Lord 


} 
i 


Jesus? Doubtless both of these elements of piety entere 
into his personal ‘religion. Or, if any one feature of his 
Christian character was more conspicuous than another, was 
it not a steady, operative sense of duty to Him who had 
bought him with a price? Not so much mere strength of 
will, but the sentiment of moral obligation. He was strong 
in the consciousness of right, whence springs the sublime / 
ought. This it was that in him seemed the one pervading, 
overmastering sentiment, and which, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, always leads to perseverance amid difficulties, 
encouragement amid gloomy surmises, hope when others 
prognosticate disaster—to quiet, patient waiting for God's 
time and God’s salvation. 

Clear is it to my mind that, however he loved study for its 


own sake, he valued it the more from its subserviency to the 
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illustration and def nse of revealed truth. A mind like his 
could never have been satisfied but in imparting as well as 
in acquiring the knowledge of divine things, drawn from the 
works as well as from the Word of God. He loved Truth, 
not for the gilded bribe, nor fame’s heights, but for its own 
sake—its solemn grandeur, its vast relations to God’s glory 
and man’s immortal interests—yea, for righteousness sake ; 
and from day to day—all his powers in consenting unison 
with the laws of eternal rectitude and love—he worked on 
from year to year, through scores of years, until “he was not, 
for God took him ;” and if we argue on the principles of 
analogy (his own favorite mode of reasoning), may we not 
indulge the thoug] 

existence, essayin, new labors in the service and to the glory 
of God. 

To turn our eye, if but for an instant, on his past history, 
we can hardly fail to perceive that he was eminently favored, 
and, in various particulars, singularly blessed. 

Naturally gifted and prepossessing, yrace added new 
charms to the natural simplicity and sweetness of his dis- 
position. Endowed with more than ordinary activity and grasp 
of mind, grace quickened his perceptions in the realms of 
thought, and imbued his faculties with a spirit of earnest, 
persistive application to the duties of his “ high calling.’ 
His lot was cast among a people who were prepared to ap- 
preciate his scholarly attainments, no less than the quiet 
virtues that adorned his character. Even during his trial, if 
not in his trial, he was favored in having a pastoral relation 
to such a people, for they heard of his rising early both sum- 
mer and winter, and going morning after morning, despite of 
rain or snow and sleet, to his study in the chureh ; and they 
knew that he was there prayerfully engaged in the study 
of God’s word—(their famous sexton, himself a character, 
had been led to anxious thought, just in consequence of over- 
hearing him pray in his study),—and they could not think 
that one so conscl ntiously busied, could go far astray from 
truth and duty; and they gathered around him only the 
closer and sympathised with him in his sore trial, and lis- 
tened to him with the deeper interest, and the truth from 


or 


~~ 





it that he is now, in a boundless field of 
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his lips took a stronger hold on them ; and they prayed for 
him, that his trial might be overruled for good, and that 


ht be given unto him to make known the un- 


boldness mig 
searchable riches of the gospel of the grace of God. 

His case too awakened sympathy beyond his own limits, 
and induced unwonted inquiry about the vexed questions of 
theological discussion, until not a few leading minds in the 
church began to see that true religion has a unity and con- 
sistency by its lf, distinct from the unity and consist ney Oo] 
theoretical views > that the only hie cessary condition of union 
with Christ is neither connection with any particular eccle- 
siastical organization, nor even a certain form of intellectual 
conception, but a right state of the heart and affections ; that 
if true men think at all, they may differ on subordinate points 
—until great and good men agreed to differ, in relation to 
matters on account of which a certain ecclesiastical court en- 
tertained serious charges against one of its youthful members, 

-nay, until in the spring of 1870, the two great bodies of th 
long separated branches of the Presbyterian church, in 
gushing fulness of brotherly love and Christian sympathy, 
and sincere regard for the honor and cause of Christ, came 
together, for the first time after their prolonged estrangement, 
inthe First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and on the basis 
of the same Standards, “ pure and simple,” by which in the 
fall of 1836, at Laneaster, Pa., Albert Barnes had heen tried 
and condemned. He himself was spared to witness this great 


sight, and to respond to the outburst of devout hearts on 


that occasion, Behold, what hath God wrought ! 

He was favored as to the time and design of his first pub- 
lished work. Sabbath schools were then increasing in number, 
and growing in importance in the councils of the church. 
There was a felt want in the schools,—something in advance 
of the old literature for the schools,—something in particular 
that might facilitate the study of the New Testament by the 
rising generation. 

No book was then better adapted to this end than “ Barnes’ 
Notes” on the Gospel of St. Matthew. No sooner was it 


published than it was sought after by his friends, and entered 


so readily into circulation, that pastors themselves, from regard 
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to the right instruction of their schools--lest tares should spring 
up among the wheat—were constrained to look into a work, the 
author of which, since his trial, was admitted to be as at least 
of questionable theological sentiments; and thus it became 
only the more known, and even appreciated. Prejudice was 
disarmed, and pastors, in not a few instances, found it to be a 
book of convenient reference for ‘themselves, as well as a 
suitable aid for the teachers of Bible classes. 

Having thus struck a rich vein, Mr. Barnes was favored 
with the requisite health and strength to follow it out. Sys- 
tematic as diligent, punctual to the hour, and even the min- 
ute in the beginning and ending of his every-day self-imposed 
task, he reache d the srand consummation of his life-work— 
the “ Notes on the Book of Revelation:’ and when his old 
father received from him a complete set of his published 
wo! ks, all he said was for he was a man ot few words » rs ll, 
Albert always was a good boy to work!” 

He was favored, moreover, in having been spared to retain 
] 
l 


his charge amid a people still united among themselves, and 


devoted to him as their pastor,—to preach to them on the 
anniversary of his sixtieth year. Still more, in having been 
spared to look back from the height of his seventieth vear, 
and tell the church and the world, “ What Life is at Three 
Seore Years and Ten.” Few pastors have ever been spare d 
to do this. Few, even when spared, have had the necessary 
vigor of mind and body to do this. To fewer still has it ever 
occurred to attempt this. 

It was a felicitious, if not an original thought. Valuable 
as his Nofes may be, nothing that fell from his lips, or was 
written by his pen, scarcely surpasses in value to the rising 
generation of ministers this last remarkable discgurse ;* em- 
bodying, as it does, the results of his life, long observations, 


the great changes which have taken place in both the Church 

* When this was written, I was not aware that the American Tract 
Society had published an edition of this discourse ; and but afew days 
since, having occasion to visit the library of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, what did I see there, to my satisfaction, as well as surprise—as it 
were a providential confirmation of the estimate Thad formed of the dis- 


course—but quite a pile of the edition for the use of the Theological 


tnAaante % 
students 
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and the State, the amazing advances in all that respects the 
rights of man, the mental, moral, and material interests of 
society, the growth of our country, the development of its 
resources, the enlightenment of its population, and the up- 
building of Messiah’s kingdom thoughout the world; all serving 
to illustrate the adaptations of Providence to beneficent ends, 
and vindicate the ways of God to man; fraught too with the 
most cheerful views of the church’s future, and man’s increas- 
ing elevation in the scale of moral being ; admirably adapted 
to animate and cheer one on, whose life-plan respects God’s 
glory and man’s chief good. As when the sun at his setting 
irradiates encompassing clouds, and throws his last rays 
athwart tne landscape, giving “tokens of a goodly day to- 
morrow,’ so did his life at “ three-score years and ten” shine 
forth with unwonted brilliancy, revealing the kindliness of his 
spirit, and lighting up to our vision the glories of coming ages, 
until we feel that it is a great thing to begin life with God’s 
book for our guide, and Christ’s salvation our end ; to pass 
through a world of sin and toil and sorrow as he did, work- 
ing, “ while it is called day ;’ doing our part In the great 
drama of human existence ; yea, a glorious thing to look back 
on a long life spent in the cordial recognition of God’s claims, 
in the furtherance of Christ's mission, the triumphs of Re- 
deeming love over a fallen humanity! 

But if he was so favored in his life, what shall we say of his 
death ? | may not trust myself. This is his province vhose 
privilege it was to be at Mr. Barnes’ house the morning of the 
day that proved to have been his last on earth ; to convers 
with him in relation to the kingdom of heaven; to “ break 
bread” with him for the last time in the midst of his loving fam- 
ily ; and shortly after to part with him that he might go on his 
errand of Christian condolence to the house of a neighboring 
parisbioner.—And, may I not add whose sad, sad privilege it 
was to have been ealled, within a few hours, to that same house 


of mourning, there to see him in the same chair he had taken on 


Henry Neill, D.D., whose interest in the subjects of this article revived 
my own, by whose request the article was written, to whom b cheerfully 
: 


Iness for several items of intelli 


acknowledge my indebte 


ence 
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entering the parlor ; with his right hand over the arm of the 
chair, his left, ungloved, by his side, his head thrown back, 
and he—ah, how changed—x«sleep in death! and from thence 
to aid in carrying his mortal remains to the house he had 
loved, and had so recently left ; and to break the mournful tid- 


ings to his beloved wife. 


TT T 


11. THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. 

By Prof. J. J. VAN Oosrerzer, DD., of Utrecht. 
Ir slated by Re J. P. WESTERVEI 

A NEW ERA for Dogmatics also has dawned in our age, 
which has net improperly been greeted as the age of the 
Regeneration of Christian Theology. The earlier Rational- 
ism and Supernaturalism, both from their stand-point equally 
one-sided, have been succeeded by a more just and fruitful 
apprehension of the truth as life from God, historically re- 
vealed in Christ, known only in the light of the Scriptures, 
along the way of personal spiritual experience. Proceeding 
from Germany, this t ndency of Dogmatics has made its in- 
fluence felt in the various churches even of other lands, and 
has with increasing clearness and firmness maintained itself 
against the attacks of a constantly more shameless infidelity. 
Enriched with the wisdom of the past, purified by the fiery 
ordeal of the present, the science moves steadily onward, 
though by numberless circuitous ways and not without strong 
reaction, towards a brighter future, in which it can more 
’ 


fully than ever before satisfy its lmper itive demands 


The title of this article is not designed to express unqualified 


commendation, but simply to indicate the revived scientific 
life of the present, ¢ ntrasted with the stagnation and decline 
of the pre ceding ce ntury. It is not intended hereby to deny, 


1 


that this revival has been accompanied by renews d retrogres- 
I : _ 


sion or dangerous maladies. 








The histor v of the revival of D yematics in Germany is as- 


sociated with the great name of Fr. Schleiermacher (+ 1834 
the German Pl Lito. Those who h ive eulogized this the logian, 
who is still more praised than read, have not always kept 
themselves within proper bounds, and have often ascribed to 
that which has great historical value an eternal significance. 
The requi ition at least, that every thorough dogmatic 
investigation should bi vin from Schleierm iche r, is extrem<e ly 
l 


one -sided, and willnot bere dily assented to by tho se, who, with 


Gospel in hand, have attentively re-perused his Chris/. Glau- 


bhenslehre (le Aufg. 1821). Yet it can not, on the other hand 
be p ssibly gainsaid, that he gave to the scientific tend: ney 
of his time “ the np tus to an eternal motion,” and like John 
the Baptist, preceded anew the Christ. He inspired an ag 


] 
I 
benumbed by the chill breath of rationalism, with new r spect 
7 


for religion (Reden iiber die Rel. le Aufg. 1799), and com- 
mended Christianity as personal life-communion with Christ, 
in whom he beheld the highest ideal of humanity, the Re- 
deemer from the power of sin. [necipic ntly not free fron 
Pantheism, he gradually approached nearer to Christian 
Theism, and assured to religion its indestructible place in 
the inmost Sanctuary ol the human consciousness. The ecar- 
dinal doctrine of the Reformed Dogmatics, man’s absolute 
dep ndence on Go | in the work of salvation, SO oft n Inisap- 
preli nded, was also by him, though develop lin a peculi il 
way, reinstated in honor, and the ethical character of saving 
truth, though with lamentable misapprehension of its histori- 
cal side, placed emphatically in the foreground. In view of 
the wealth of his mind and the many-sidedness of his influ- 
ence, we can not be at all surprised, that his pupils also, and 
others of kindred spirit with himself, starting with his prin- 
ciples, have as they advanced struck out paths of their own. 
This holds with regard to the Doqmatics (unfinished) of A. 
D. C. Twesten (1., I1., 1, le Aufg. 1826), who inclined much 
more to church orthodoxy, and to C. J. Nitsch (+ 1868), whose 
Syste m der Christl. Lehre (le Autg. 1829) may be ealled a 
powerful effort to reunite Dogmatics and Ethics. 

Had Schleiermacher in general endeavored to assure to 
Theology an independent place beside Philosophy, others 
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were by no means wanting whose activity was under the pre- 
pouderating influence of a specific philosophical school. In 
pursuance of the principles of Jacobi, as they were developed 
by Fries, we see Dogmaties cultivated by W. M. L. de Wette 
(+1849), a pious mind with critical 8] irit, inclined to skepti- 
eism and idealism (Lehrb. der chr. Doqmat., le Aufg. 1816. 
Wesen des chr. G hens, 1846). In the spirit of the elder 


by L. J. Riiek rt (Christ. Philo ( yhive 


pendent, yet kindred in spirit with the ten- 


ioned, having regard to his Theoloqumena (1806) and 


dency of Schelling in his first period, C. Daub (+1836) is to 
be men 
other dogmatic works. Chief re present itive of Hegehanism 
in the doctrinal domain was Marheinecke (+ 1846), especially 
(1847. 


as appears irom his Dogm. Vorlesungen Many an 


+ 


adherent of the sp culative tend ney entertained at that time 
the conceit that peace had been for ever concluded between 
believing and knowing. Theology, it was asserted, confessed 
the same truth in the form of thesis, to which Philosophy 
did homage in the higher sense of philosophial conception. 
The self-deception meanwhile became byt too quickly ap- 
parent, and the Hegelian school separated into a right and 
left side, the former of which remained believing, but from 
day to d Ly lost influence, and the latter quickly proclaimed 
an absolute separati m of faith and science as the highest 
wisdom, and made itself guilty of treating in the most sacri- 
legious manner both the history and doctrine of Christianity. 
The names of D. F. Strauss (Christl. Glaubensl. 1840, "41, 
II Th.), Bruno Bauer, Feuerbach and others acquired a sad 
celebrity, which renders a fuller notice unnecessary. Accord- 
ing to the blasphemy of the last named, the secret of Theology 
was to be exclusively sought in the domain of Anthropology, 
in other words, Religion a conceit, self-adoration a duty, and 
the emancipation of the flesh at once the highest triumph of 
the spirit. It is not surprising, where the tree bore such fruit, 
that the school of Hegel was the last speculative-philoso- 
phical one, that exercised such preponderating influence on 
modern Dogmatics. That it was meanwhile possible, even 


from a speculative stand-point to serve with eminent gifts the 


i 
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science of faith, appeared in a brilliant manner in the chief 
Christological work of J. A. Dorner. 

Without fixed attachment to a philosophical school, Dog- 
matics was in this period cultivated in free, independent 
spirit by theologians, whose names may not, in —_ a review 
as this, remain unmentioned. We join them here together, 
although the tendency of the one exhibits a more eclectic, 
that of the other a more mediating character. To this group 
belongs Carl Hase, Prof. at Jena, a theological physiognomy 
which will not be readily confounded with any other. Genial, 
fresh, esthetic, full of sympathy for the historical side of 
Christianity, though having by no means outgrown Rational- 
ism, he sought and found his way in this domain also, inde- 
pendently of others. He enriched the science with an Evang. 
Dogmatik (le Aufg., 1826), a more popular Gnosis (le Aufg., 
1827), and a reproduction of the church system, according to 
the necessities of our time in the Hutterus Ledivivus (le 
Aufg., 1833), over against which was placed, by an anonymous 
hand, a Melanthon Redivivus (1837), for the purpose of com- 
mending the ideal spirit of Christianity, which, however, 
secured less sympathy. Beside, though not above his, may 
be mentioned here the dogmatic works of Cramer (1829), 
Baumgarten Crusius (1830), and F. F. Fleck (1846, L.), as 
also the Philosophische Dogmatik (1855,) of C. H. Weisse, 
constructed with a view to the adjustment of the different 
tendencies. A less speculative, more rationalistic, historico- 
critical character was exhibited in the Jnstitutio Theol. Dogm. 
of Dr. C. W. D. Grimm (1848).—Among the Apologists of 
this period the place of honor is deserved by C. Ullman 
(+1865), Christian humanist and historigrapher, such as few 
are, on account of his excellent treatises on Die Sundlosigkeit 
Jesu (le Aufg., 1828, and Das Wesen des Christenth. (1845, 
le Aufg), and A. Tholuck, of more conservative tend ney 
than he, but also still more than he many-sided, brilliant and 
captivating, most of all on account of his excellent works : 
Die wahre We the des Zweijlers (le Aufg, 1s Z3,) and Die 
Glaubwirdigkeit, 1. Evang. Geschichte (le Aufg., 1836). To 
his friend J. Mull er, a man of kindred spirit, Dogmatics owes 


a masterly elaboration of the Christian doctrine of Sin (1839 
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A still more specifically biblical character is exhibited by 
those Dogmatists, who may be regarded as continuators of 
the earlier supranaturalistie line, such as A. Hahn (Dogm. 
1828), W. Bohmer (Christ. Glaubenswissensch., 1840, °43, 
Il Th. The second volume has special reference to the Glau- 
benslehre of Strauss). In Switzerland we see this tendency 
worthily represented by J. L. S. Lutz (Bibl. Dogm. 1847); 
in Wurtemberg by J. F. Beck, who develops the dogmatic 
contents of the Scripture from itself, while he endeavors to 
keep himself as free as possible from philosophical and 
modern ideas, and attaches himself to the earlier Biblical- 
Realism of Bengal and Oetinger (Christ. Lehrwissensch. I. 
II., 1838, 1841). The more popular Calwer Dogmatik (TV. 
Th., 1854—1858) may also be included in this class, as also 
to some extent Der Schriftbeweiss of J. C. K. von Hoffmann 
(2 Th., 1857, 1859); a most remarkable attempt to justify the 
results of his own gnosis by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures. 

Nor was there a lack, in Germany and elsewhere, of those 
who treated Dogmatics from an ecclesiastical standpoint. 
This was done on the part of the Lutherans, in a strictly 
conservative spirit, above all by F. A. Philippi (Airchl. Glau- 
bensl. LV. Th., 1854-1861), and G. Thomasius (Christi Person 
u. Werk u. s. w. IIT. Th., 1853-1861); more independently 
by C. F. A. Kahnis (Luth. Dogm. I., 1861), and above all, in 
a brilliant, genial way, in Denmark, by H. L. Martensen 
(Christl. Dogm. 1856). As treatment of the system of faith 
from the standpoint of the Moravians, the Evang. Glaubens- 
lehre nach Schrift und Erfahrung of Herman Plitt (2 Th. 


1863, 64) is worthy of high estimation.—Reformed Dogmaties 
has been treated and aiply reproduced from the sources, 
by H. Heppe, Elberf., 1861, after this had been earlier done, 


in a more subjective way, by A. Ebrard (le Aufg., 1851, 1852 


mls 


in violent opposition to the principles and results of Al. 
Schweitzer (Die Glavbenslehre der Evang. Reform. Kirche, 
IT. Th., 1844, “47. Protest. Centraldogmen, IL. Th., 1854, 1856). 
Also the copious and original dogmatic work of d. P. Lange 
(III. Th., 1849-1852, started from the fundamental ideas of 


the Reformed Church, which he endeavors, in a way equally 
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genial as profound, to bring into agreement with the results 


of modern thinking. 
ry ° 7 “4 a4 & B | . 1 
[The last mentioned name has imperceptibly brought us 


upon freer, Christian-speculative territory. The striving after 


deeper appre hension of the doctrine of salvation, than seemed 
to be expre ssed in the lk tter of Scripture or Cont Ss 310N, as it 
had he en essaved by some, ¢ yuld not fail to find a response 


with others. The ingenious d. F. yon Mever t 1848 , Ww rite} 


, 
= ‘ 

] 7 Pp ] 1 ‘ p 7 1 TI 1 ] ° ‘ 
among other things of the Blitter fur h6here Wahrheit (18350 


1832 found in ¢ xcellen pupil in Rudolf Stier, tr 186% der 


Theolog des glaubigen Schriftverstiindnisses’”’ (Hase), who, 
though he has himself written no Dogmatics, yet has, in more 
ways than one, had an impe rtant influence on its cultivation. 
The same can, with still higher right, be said of the amiable 


| 


. i + vat 1 17 
and proioun 1 theosophist, | Rothe (+ 1868), who as well by 


) 
4 
his Ethik as by his Zur Dogmatik (le 1863), and by his 
Dogqmatik (1, edited by Schenkel, 1869,) has deserved the 
encomium, earlier given by Caj tan to Luther : habet profun- 
dos oculos et mirabiles spe culationes in capite suo The work 
too (yet unfinished,) of Ph. F. Keerl, Der Meusch das Lbén- 
bild Gottes (Basel, 2 Th., 1861, ’66), can not indeed be any- 
where better placed than in this class. The theosophical 
tendency, viewed as a whole, finds increasingly a powerful 
support in the philosophical principles of Fr. von Baader 
(+ 184] , whose Vorle Sumudgen ibe , speculative Dogqmatik ap- 
peared much earlier (1828 and subsequently), but whose ideas 
have begun to work more powerfully since his death. Among 
the theosophic Apologists the name of the eal ly di ceased C, 
A. Auberlem, also deserves to remain in honor, especially 
because of his excellent but unfinished apologetic work : Di 
gottliche Off nbarung. 

Could the theosophic Dogmatics not always escape the 
reproach of attempting to be wise above what was written, 


the philosophical Dogmatics was cultivated in more or less 
direct contradiction of the Biblical by the exponents of the 
modern consciousness. The most extensive work from that 
side was contributed by D. Schenkel, who, earlier attached 
to a conservative-believing tendency, later presented Die 
Christi. Dogm. vom Standpunkt des Gewissens aus (2 Th. 
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1858, 1859), and in opposition to Schleiermacher, sought to 

commend the conscience instead of the fe eling as the religious 

organ. In German Switzerland, H. Lang gave to the public 
‘7 


Christl. Dogmatik (1858), in which Christology had ceased to 


A. Schweitzer (J. 1863, IT. 1, 1869,) appeare d as scientific ex- 


occupy a sepat ite ] lace. Also the Christl. Glaubenslehr ot 


pre ssion of theological Modernism, and the ( hr. De gqmatth ot 
his colleague, A. E. Biedermann (1869,) furnished a scientific 
treatment of the ecclesiastical dogma, in which the boister- 
ous outery: “ No more Dogmatics,” uttered by many holding 
views akin to his own, was impressively rebuked. 

If we direct our view for a moment from Germany to Swit- 
zerland and France, we are struck with important analogies, 
but also with more than one unusual phenomenon. No name 
may be mentioned here before that of the man who has not 
improperly been denominated the Schleiermacher of his time, 
while his clearness far surpassed the depth of the latter, 
Alex. Vinet (+1847), most indeed for ethics, but also for 
apologetics and dogmaties, a personage of the highest signi- 


ficance. Just as little rationalist 


as mystic, he was indi- 
vidualist and spiritualist in the noblest sense of the word. 
His peculiarity consists in this, that while he fully recognized 
the supe rnatural origin of the revelation of salvation and the 
historical character of Christianity, next to the metaphy sical 
he laid an emphasis, too long misapprehended, on its ethical 
side. Over against the theology of the earlier moderate 
supernaturalism on the one hand (Cheneviére and others), 
and those of the so-called Péveil on the other, he maintained 
not so much a different conviction, as a different doctrinal 
method. Setting aside the mechanical conception of the 
authority of Scripture, for many at that time “ the dogma of 
dogmas,” he chose the conscience as startifig point, and en- 
deavored, chiefly in a psychological way, to bring nearer to 
and in them what was regarded by so many as beyond and 
above them. Such a man, an acute critic moreover and an 
eminent stylist, could at the same time be, for the conserva- 
tive school, an invaluable ally ; for the liberal, a highly cele- 


brated pioneer to further disenthralment. Such has been 
and still is the case, and the name of Vinet is not seldom in- 
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scribed on banners, from which he, could he still raise his 
head, would turn it away with repugnance, The exaggera- 
tion of the Seripture-principle in his immediate surroundings, 
led the talented Edm. Scherer (La critiq we et la fot, deua 
Lettres, 1850,) into an ever descending path, in which the 
name of Alex. Vinet was one of the first milestones. The 
new Strasburg school also (Orean: R vue ce Thi ol. Wi h ia 
Colani at its he ad, quickly passed that milestone, while in 
that of Montauban, where the earlier moderate supernatural- 
isin long found most estimable defend: pa; i. Jalaguijer among 
others (Le principe Chretie n,. 1853, and others of his W ritings . 
the spirit of Vinet has more recs ntly been made serviceable 
to the development and maintenance of Christian truth. As 
organ of the most influential pupils of Vinet and of others of 
kindred spirit with him, may be mentiened the Jtevue Chre- 
i¢ Lite of Edm. de Presse nse, with its Bulletin Theologique 
In France and Switzerland also modern Supernaturalism 
maintains an uncompromising warfare against the naturalistic 
negation (Renan, Reville, Coquerel , which, so far as Dog- 
matics can yet be spoken of here, contemplates its entire 
reconstruction. But the names of a Bersier, Godet, Astié, 
Naville and others, justify the hope that the conflict will not 
hasten to a close without yielding substantial fruits. As sol- 
dier of the old Garde, N. Poulain among the Apologists of 
Christianity against modern Naturalism, has left an unsullied 
and honored name. (+ 1868). 


In England and North America* the spirit of the older, 


With the commencement of the year 1870, this periodical assumed the 
more dignified title of Revue Theologique, under the joint editorship of the 


Pastors E. de Pressens¢ and R. Hollard, of Paris, and C. Babut, of Nimes, 
and the Professors C. Bois, J. Monod, and F. Bonifas, of Montauban, and 
F. Lichtenberger and A, Sabatier, of Strasburg. It seemed to be entering 
ipon a career of extended usefulness. The July number was received by 
is before the breaking out of the war between France and Prussia.—Tr. 

* Our readers will not fail to observe how comparatively meagre is the 
notice, given by the author, of what has been done in Great Britain and 
America, in the field of Dogmatics. It is not surprising, however, that a 
Dutch divine should share in a fault, so common with German theologians 


of almost wholly ignoring English and American theological literature. 


To speak only of America, we need hardly remind our readers of what has 


ii 
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with alternate success, struggles continually with that of the 
newer time, under unmistakable influence of what is taking 
place in Germany and elsewhere. Over against the apolo- 
getic striving of an earlier age, a modern critica] tendency 
. Essays and Reviews,” Colenso,) has arisen, and beside in- 
trepid maintainers of the old orthodoxy, eloquent representa- 
tives of Unitarianism and Naturalism (Channing, Parker and 
others,) courag ously raised their voice. As orean of a liberal. 
believing, and at the same time scientific tendency, more than 
one periodical, é specially the Conte mp Vary it, riew (1866 : 
promises much good for the future.—Even the still waters of 
Denmark and Sweden are moved, and—not to speak of J. 
< Mijnster the name of Grundvig, as also the controversy 
between Martensen and Nielsen, show that in the first-named 
country at least we can not speak here of a dead stability. 
Even in the bosom of the Romish church the study of 
Dogmatics has not slumbered in our age. At times also un- 
der the influence of celebrated philosophers Hermes, Gunther. 
v. Baader and others), it found meritorious cultivators in 
Dobmeier (1807), Brenner (1815), Klee (1840), Standenmeier 
(Christl. Dogmat. Ill BB. 1844 "48). J. I’. von Drey ( Apol- 
ogetik, II. BB. 1838-1847) deserves mention as among the 
best apologists of our time, while the Symbolik was treated 
by J. A. Mohler (+1838) in such a way as fully entitled him to 
the epitaph : E clesia Sola wen, The justifi ible re vction 
against the superficial German Catholicism has in the issue 
been advantageous to the scientific life in this church. Much 
less life in this respect also has been thus far exhibited by 
the Greek (Russian) church, which, by the mouth of the im- 
perial counselor of state, Alexander de Stourza (1816), de- 
fended its Confession against a Jesuitic attack. It possesses, 
however, among others a more copious than attractive Manual 
of our science by the celebrated bishop Makarius, with an 
extended introduction, which also contains imp rtant hints 
respecting the theological literature of his country. ( T’heolo- 
been done, in this domain, by such men as Edwards, Bellamy. Hopkins 
Emmons. Dwight, Taylor, Woods, &c.; nor, of what has been accomplished 


by such able and intiuential theological quarterlies as the Princeton Review, 


the Bibliotheca Sacra, and the AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW.—Tr 
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IIf. Vol. Paris, 1857-1861. 

In our Fatherland, finally, the more recent history of dog- 
matics has least of all to spt ak of a standing still, although 
it can just as little make mention of a vigorous progress. In 
the first third of this century, the supernaturalistic-Biblical 
tendency, which has been already indicated (Sec. 14, 13), 
continued to maintain itself with calmness; more scientific- 
ally in the school of Heringa and J. van Voorst (Comp. Theol. 
Chr. Ist ed. 1808), popularly under the lead of L. Egeling 
(De weg der Zaligh IL. Dl. Le. uitg. 1820). Even the cause 
of orthodoxy was philos »phically pleaded by the learned 
Kantian, J. J. Le Roy (De Godd. Openb. d. B. 2 DD. 1829, 
°30). On the other side, more rationalistic sympathie 3 re- 
vealed themselves, for instance, in the sensational work of 
P. W. Brouwer ( Dijbelleer caangaande den persoon van Christus, 
in that of P. van der Willigen on Het Wezen di 
le. uitge. 1836). The Godgeleerde Bijdragen* also, 


in the dispute which meanwhile arose respecting the binding 


1826), and 
Christend. 
authority of the doctrinal standards, continued to support the 
advocates of emancipation. Were vague and indefinite views, 
as a consequence, entertained by many, a new phase was dis- 
closed on the appearance of the Groningen school (1837 and 

. Subsequentls ; (Organ: the periodical, Waarheid in Liefdet 
which gave to the public in 1843 its “Compendium dogmatices 
et Apologetices Christians.’ Over against one-sided estima- 
tion of Christian doctrine, the person of Christ was here 
elevated to the central point of the system, and greater em- 
phasis was laid on life in communion with him. It is not 
surprising, that this school found on the one hand warm sup- 
porters, and on the other manifold opposition. Its concep- 
tion of God was Unitarian, its Hamartology almost semi- 
* Theological Contributions. This able periodicalis published monthly 


[t is the repository of many valuable theological dissertations.—TR. 


+t Truth in Love. This was formerly a quarterly, but it is now issued 
monthly. It is conducted with great ability and candor. Its editors are 
P. Hofstede de Groot, C. H. van Herwerden, Chz. and A. T. Reitsma, It 
is fully abreast with the times. Its last number contains an able and in- 
teresting article by A. T. Reitsma, entitled, Jesus according to modern prin- 


ciples. —TR. 
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Pelagian, its Christology Arian-Apollinarian, its whole view 


of the Gospel having more of a pedagogie than a soteriolog- 


on 


ical complexion, whilst demonology was wanting, and Escha- 
tology was closed by the doctrine of the restoration of all 
things. Thus it seemed to give to one too much, to another 
too little ; but this must be said to its honor, that it rejected 
only what it thought was nowhere taught in the Gospel of 
the Scriptures. Not only in its flourishing period (1840-1855), 
but also since it has remained true to its historico-supernat- 
ural apprehension of the Gospel, and so little does it deserve 
the blame of having prepared the way for modern Naturalism, 
that it, on the contrary, exhibits over against it a developed 
and strongly apologetic character. 

Like the Groningen school, those of Utrecht and Leyden 
also sent forth their dogmatic Manuals; the former in the 
Compr ndium Theol. Chr. Doqm. 1853 of H. E. Vinke 4 1862 9 
disciple of Heringa, but at the same time of Van Heusde, 
Biblical, irenic, and eminently a practical theologian ; the lat- 
ter in the Initia Doqmatices Christiane of J. H. Scholten Ue 
uitg. 1854’. Already in 1848 the last-mentioned scholar had 
made his appearance with a work of much greater significance: 
De leer der Hervormde Kerk in hare grond be qinsele v uit ce 
bronnen voorgesteld en beoordeeld* II Deelen, 4e uitg. 1861 
afterwards partially supplemented in a monograph on 1 
Vrije Wilt 1858. It is seldom that the Hahent sua fata has 
so marked a fulfillment in any work as it has bad in this, and 
perhaps the time has not yet arrived to indicate its proper 
place in the history of the science; objective characterization, 
too, is sufficient. Had the Groningen school shown an evi- 
dent leaning to Evangelical Catholicism, that of Leyden, on 
the contrary, sought to reinstate in honor the faith of the Re- 
formed church, but purified and developed. According to the 
author’s own testimony, his book was “ a critique on the doc- 
trine of the church according to its own principles, which, 
without direct declaration of war, contained an attack on the 
existing theology in all its tendencies.” Making a sharp dis- 





The doctrine of the Reformed church in its fundamental principles, ex 
1ibited from its sources and criticise¢ 
hibited f t 1 t l 


+ Free Will. 
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tinction between principle and doctrine, he exhibited the lat- 
ter in a light that seemed to very many absolutely irreconcil- 
able with the sum and substance of their Evangelical and ee- 
clesiastical confession. It could not, therefore, be otherwise, 
than that he should hear manifold contradiction from the 
bosom of other churches and denominations. Even he him- 
self, just as little as the stream of time, remained standing 
immovably still. He gradually approached the principles of 
the empirical school, till he finally made a public declaration 
of war against all supernaturalism (1867). That it was not 
impossible, in the treatment of Di yrmatics in scientific spirit, 
to arrive at different results, appeared in the meanwhile from 
the Bijdragen tot de verklar ing, toetsing en ontwikk 
leer der Herv. Kerk,* by J.J. van Toorenbergen (1865). Of 
the manner in which Dogmatics was cultivated in the evan- 


. 7 
¢ ling way ce 


gelical Lutheran church, evidence was furnished in the Jn- 
leiding and Schets of F. J. Domela Nieuwenhuis (+ 1869.) The 


Be nse le nen le rT de Yr oud Doopsge zinde nt were exhibited anew 





by 8. Hockstra Bz. (1863), who moreover appeared as inde- 
pendent cultivator of Dogmatics, from an indeterministic 
standpoint, in modern spirit, but with idealistic principles. 
See especially his Bronnen en Grondslagen van het Godsdien tig 
geloof ~ A864. 

That the empirical tendency of the philosophical investiga- 
tion, should in many respects operate detrimentally on the 
cultivation of Dogmaties, lay in the nature of the case. The 
dogma, that no Dogmaties at all could or should, exist, had 
become with many an axiom ; not so, however, but that the 
advocates of this theory saw themselves constrained to allow 
a minimum of absolutely indispensable dogmas. What in 
this way alone remains as dogmatic principle and residuum, 
has,among others, been expressed by A. Pierson ( Bespiegeling, 
(Grezagq en Ervaring, 1855 . though a Schets Sketch of Dog- 
matics had been previously communicated by Opzoomer 
Kunst-en Letierbode, § 1854, bl. 295.) The breach between Em- 


* 


Contributions to the Exposition, Testing and Deve lopment of the Doctrine 
the Reformed Church ; 
+ The Prine ] les and Doctrines of the old Baptists. 
Sources and Foundations of Religious Faith. 
Speculation, Authority and Experience. 
$ The name of a Periodical. ng. Messenger of Arts and Lett 
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cers, 
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piricism and Church and Theology, has, moreover, after man- 
ifold “misunderstanding” become so apparent, that the illu- 
sion of the modern tends ney is almost universally acknowledged 
and lamented. Over against its naturalistic tendency the 
ethical school, among others, entered the arena, especially by 
the mouth of its talented leader, D. Chantepie de la Saussaye. 
While it conceived of Dogmaties as “the description of the 
Christian life of the church, which is necessarily one with the 
highest truth,” it was mainly influenced by the endeavor “to 
transfer Christianity from the purely religious sphere into the 
moral, or, rather, to bring into view the moral side of the 
supersensual dogma, and so cause the doctrine to become 
truth and life.” Thus the ethical school endeavored, though 
not evident to all, to Lecome in its measure for the church 
and theology of Holland, what Vinet was for those of France 
and Switzerland. 

Is it with great hesitation that the ethical school accepts 
the qualification of being supernaturalistic? Modern sxper- 
naturalism, on the contrary, boldly avows that it expects the 
prosperity of the church and the promotion of science, mainly 
from the strenuous maintenance and application of super- 
naturalistic principles. From this standpoint, also occupied 
by the writer of these lines, Christianity is viewed as the fruit 
of a supernatural revelation of salvation ; dogmatics conse- 
seque ntly is the doctrine of salvation, (not to be confounded 
with ethics, doctrine for the regulation of the life); and the 
historical character of the Christian religion is emphatically 
placed in the foreground. This tende ney is de nominated 
super nature listic, because it proce eds from faith in a God who 
is Lord in his own creation, and who has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ in a way which can not possibly be explained as 
the mere natural result of purely finite causes: Modern Su- 
pernaturalistic, because it will not, in its attachment to the 
old, remain stationary, but seeks to be progressive, and in 
such a way that it (in distinction from an earlier supernatural- 
ism) proceeds, not from a deistic, but from a theistic concep- 
tion of God: it places not the doctrine but the person of Jesus 


Christ in the foreground, and next to the metaphysical and 


historical, it aims to reinstate also in its full rights the ethi- 














cal « Let of t l lation of salvation. It strives to be 
science of faith, but drawn above all from God’s revelation in 
Christ, as that is announced to us in the Gospel, and known 
in the light of spiritual experience. Historico-critical in its 
nature, 11 hibits at once an apologetic and an irenic char- 
ictel It ooted in the past, it wrestles with the present 
and has its eye above all turned to the future. Whether ft 
too, 1s to have a l e, and of what characte ne alone can 
ré veal 

Art. I\ RETRIBU] LAW AND CAPII { ISH- 

[EN] 
By Rev. Cus \ y, DD., Hact 

It has been objected to the Sacred Seriptur: ry the who 
have sought occasion agalnsi them, that the y appear t times 
to indulge in the language of imprecation and wrath, and to 
afford a se¢ ming iunction and allowan: to the diet 3 0 
private malice and reveng and perhaps there is no part 
the Bible that 10 :open to this suppo 1 ption than th 
Book of Psal . portion of Sacred Writ which embodie 
at the same tir m than any other, th sentiments and 
language o tru 1.1 fervent devotion. There has been a 
diffi ulty felt l ) lling the two things that the san 
lips should at nnent utter the sentiments of leep nd 
unaffected | the next breath almost im} ut 
the dire upon an enemy and a } l has 
been thous it to p sen i fol nidable difficult [t h I 
sometimes u las an insuperable objection t he claim of 
the Scriptures to divine inspiration. 

We shall not enumerate the various method hich this 
objection has been met, but content ourselves with call 
attention to one 1 obvious distinction, whic} it is te 
us, will I to remove the apparent difticul referred to 
Those who make this obj ection have not been sufticientls 
careful to dist ivuish between the natural senti nt of Justice 
in the human | east, together with its instinct pre ions 














1 
i 


and the dictates and feelings of private malice and revenge. 
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That the human mind is furnished with a natural sentiment 
of justice, which is cle arly distinguishable from any feeling of 
revenge, will be obvious to every man who consults his own 
consciousness, or observes the operation ol his mind in ap- 
propriate circumstances. What are those instinctive feelings 
that rise in the bosom of every man at the first contempla- 
tion of cruelty and wrong ? What is it that prompts a man, 
when he hears of some outrage that has been done, or some 
flagitious crime that has been committed, instantly to turn 
his indignation against the offender? What leads us to wish 
that the criminal may be apprehended by the officers of jus- 
tice ? And why are we pained at the very idea that out- 
rageous crime should go unpunished ? The answer to these 
que stions is obvious. We are impr lled, before all reflection, 
by a natural S¢ ntime nt of jj stice, to desire that crime may meet 
its appropriate retribution. There is a law of our mental 
and moral constitution, implanted by the hand of God him- 
self for the wisest purposes, that connects crime and pena ty 
indissolubly together. Nor are feelings of this kind to be 
confounded at all with the dictates of private revenge. They 
are as distinct as any other two classes of feelings in the 
human mind. We have these feelings of indignation against 


an offender whom we neversaw. Wehave them as clearly when 


the rights of others have been violated as when ovr own have 
been invaded. They are in fact instinctive and irresistib] by 
and clearly distinguishable from the feelings that spring up 


1 
} 


in the relations of private animosity and revenge. 
Now the explanation we would give of much of the language 
of imprecation that is found in the Book of Psalms, and in 


other parts of the Bible, (we do not propose it as original, but 


as satistactory, 1S, that 16 18 to be reg irded as the dictate Of 
7 a y ° _ Se sen ft 4} ny 4; 
fhe ClaS8 of feeli a wh tare connect d if th /i¢ i VAL Sentiie 
: 2° ° " . > aL: 1: = P , 
ment of j sface. fuxpressions of this kind are to be looked 
i 


upon to a large extent as the instinetive « xpress1ons of this 


bili 


: ; , = 4 
sentiment. David was an emini ntly holy man, according to 


* See an elaborate ar on this s ct in the Bibliotheca Sacra, some 
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the standard of the time Ss. H } h ud acquired a sTOW1DE sen- 


sibility to the evil nature of sin and crime. He was far in 


advance of the most of those around him in the general purity 
and elevation of his character. A strong natural sentiment 


of justice, a lively abhorrence of crime, as evinced in his own 


deep repentance, and a sincere love to the Divine law, were 
feelings that had been cultivated and matured with the prog- 
ress of his piety. He saw around him many that were guilty 
of flagitious crimes and offences, and whether these crimes 
were committed against himself or against others, he felt a 
proportionate indignation against them ; and this feeling had 
its strong and appropriate expressions in the very midst of 
those strains of devotion and piety in which he loved to in- 
dulge, and which have been transmitted in the Psalms as on 
of the richest legacies of the Church of God: “Do not I hate 
them that hate Thee,’—he exclaims on a certain occasion, 

“T hate them with perfect hatred. I count them mine 
enemies.” Is any one so undiscerning, or so perverse, as to 
mistake this for the language of malice and revenge? It is 
one of the strongest outbreakings of David's piety ; and so, 
from time to time, his strong sense of justice, purified and 
strengthened by his knowledge of the Divine law, has its 
powerful and striking expressions amidst the effusions of his 
piety. This is the k y, as it seems to us, to much of the lan- 
guage of the Bible, to which exception has been made, as 
| 


savoring of a spirit of human malice and rev ng 


mm . = . ] als n _ » on “ ] 7 
hese remarks are only preliminary to our principal and 
more immediate design. In vindicating the Bible from the 
imputation of sanctioning, in certain portions of it, sentiments 
] 


of a vindictive and revengeful character, we have introduced 


4 


a distinction that lies at the f{ undution of the whole process 


of Retributive Law We have intimated also one principal 
eround on which we desien to rest our argument in favor of 
the practice of Capit il Punishment. We think it, in fact, 
one of the features of degeneracy of the present age, that the 


sentiment of natural justice appears to be sofeebly recognized. 
[t is this sentiment that lies at the foundation of all vigorous 


administrati ot w. if presi 3 at the first formation ol 


law. It sustain ! » the bench. It fortifies ar 
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supports the whole process of criminal adjudication, and to 
l 


this, as we have already said, we shall have occasion to ap- 


peal, in the sequel of our subject, as having an important 


place in any sound views that may be taken of the question 


In offering then some observations on this Important ques- 


tion, we shail briefly advert in tae firs! piace to some ol the 


rt 


causes th it have ¢ yntribute l to unsettie tormer opinions on 


the subject, an 1 to introduce, in a few imstances, new legisla- 


tion, and then present some of the specific reasons that seem 


, 


to us to prove Capital Punishment fo be of imperative necessity 
and obliqatio 

As to the causes that have brought this questi yn into agita- 
tion at the present day, and given it, in different parts of the 
country, a degree of rominence before the public mind, it 
would not be easy to specify them all. The character of the 
age, aS an age of restless Inquiry and ch wre, has doubtless 
had much to do with it, the present being a period when 


everything is subje ‘ted to the most searching orde rl, when 


' } 


the most established usages and opinions are made to un lergo 


a free and even reckless examination. In addition to this the 
gradual modification of the Criminal Code that has been go- 
ing on for many years in this country and in Europe, tending 
rradually, and in many respects justly, to the relaxation of 
he severity of that Code, brought us finally to the point when 
this question could hardly fail to be raised, when no important 


} 


steps in advance remained to be taken but that of the total 
abre yration of se upit il pains. Besides the Boe tC neral cousider- 
ations, other causes have contributed to raise this inquiry of 
a more exceptionable character. The present is an age of 


philanthropy, and, as every virtue is said to have its counter- 


feit resemblance in some corresponding vice, so true philan- 
] " . 1 ] 1 i. 1 
thropy has for its shadow and attendant, as might be ex- 


pect l, a spurious nsibility and a mawkish sentim«e ntality 
that confounds crime and suffering together, that places the 

ious and the unfortunate in one undiscriminating category, 
and that sees in the most ab undone dd criminal only an object ol 
pity and commiseration; a pr Ci of philanthre Pp) that is the 


legitimate fruit of much of the corruy 


1 


»t literature of the day, 











- be ol =e on on ] 4f..7] 
In which crime and mislortune have b en so artiuily biended 


as nearly to obliterate the line of separation between them. 
It is not surprising certainly that out of such a leaven as this, 


1 


diffused more or less throughout the community, 


+ 


the d mand 
should spring up, an lin some instances be entertain d, fox 
the ab lition of & upit u punishment. And then, moreover, this 
is a day in which new theories are broached respecting moral 
accountability. Eyerything now-a-days is made to depend 


upon the State an | structure of the hum in brain. Crim S, 


instead of being traced, as they formerly were, to the obvious 


and old-fashioned principle of human depravity, are now at 
tributed, under scientific authority, too, of a certain sort, to 


some original mal-adjustments, or to some unfortunate dis- 
turbance of the particles of the brain. And so precarious is 
the sound condition of the human brain come to be regarded 


} 
+ 


by some as hardly to leav any room at all for the sup} sition 
of moral responsibility, ( speci lly on a question of fi iwrant 
criminality.* Of course, justin proportion as such sentiments 
as these are entert Line l, the @ mnvicti n of hum L) s;counta- 


bility will be greatly weakened and impair d, and the ground 
7 


tak h away on which capital punishm nt, and in Le | all 


punishime nt, must be legitimate ly based. 
To such CAUSES a sthe se, which we have bri fly hint l at, we 
have only to add that natural antipathy to law and retribution, 


which is to be found at all times and in all p! ices among the 
= ? 


the community, in order 


vicious and irreligious portions of t 
to be furnished with abundant reasons why the question of 
capital punishment should be drawn into debate, and why it 
1 ° 1 e141 ° ° f 
should even have gained a successful hearing in some of our 
masta ts 
Legislatures. 
We have made this brief reference to some of the causes 


that have brought this question into notice and pressed it 


A I 
upon the public attention, because, with too many persons, it 
is quite enough that a subject is brought into the arena of 


controversy. They do not stop to discriminate between a 


eg Se ee ae i ; = 134 ‘ 11, 
thing be Ing questioned, for any Cause, and 1ts being really 
* The plea of insanity or mental disorder has come to be the standing 
plea in our courts in all cases of startling homicic Witness the cases o 


Cole, McFarland, et id omne genus 
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questionable. They are ready to abandon the old landmarks 
and to betake themselves to new experiments, at every show 
of plausible argument or suggestion ; and in this way, ere we 
are aware of it, the most pernicious principles come into vogue 
and reception, a rash experimentalism invades the councils of 
our lk vislative bodies, and eru le opinion be come inaugurated 
into the forms of law, at the imminent hazard of the dearest 
interests of the community, and it is wellif the lessons of 
experi nee are not too dear! purchase l. It is well if the 
steps of a rash novation are retraced before every thing 
runs into social disorganization and ruin. 

Before proceeding to the '*) irticulaa p sitions we propose to 
maintain upon this subject, we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that we advocate capital punishment only in cases of 
capital crime, that is, for offenses that involve the spirit and 
principle of malicious or reckless murder. We wish to have 
no controversy with those who desire only a restriction or 
limitation of the penalty of death. In the views of such we 
fully concur. There is nothing indeed, in our apprehension, 
that has had so great an effect to bring the penalty of death 
into disrepute is the indiscriminate applic ition of it to cases 
of secondary offense. In being applic 1 to offenses of this 
description it loses all its appropriateness and all its power, 
and is made to take on a most odious und vindictive aspect. 
[t is only when an undiscriminating hand is laid upon it, and 
itis sought to expunge it entirely from the statute-book, when 
it is declared to be obsolete and inapplicable in reference to 
all the forms of homicide, however flagitious ; it is only here 
that we would interpose our most solemn and earnest remon- 
strance. Here we would take our stand, and with all the 
strenuousness of immovable conviction, insist ypon the neces- 
sity of laying across the path of the murderer the highest 
penalty of human law. 

I. In the first place, then, we advocate the pl ictice of cap- 
ital punishment on the broad principle that it is in accordance 
with the clearest dictates of natural justice. We affirm it to be 
agreeable to the universal sense of mankind, that he who 
maliciously takes the life of another should pay the forfeit of 


his own. Life for life is the instinctive and irresistible judg- 
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ment of that original law of right and justice which God has 
written upon the human mind. The opponents of capital 
punishment, we are aware, have endeavored to propagate, or 
at least to insinuate, a different sentiment. They have been 
fond of representing the practice of capital punishment as 
having a vindictive and revengeful character. They have 
spoken of it as being the relic of a barbarous age, the appro- 
priate index and accompaniment of a savage and unenlight- 
ened period of the world; and they have sometimes affected 
to express their surprise that so rude and offensive a custom 
shouid be suffered any where to remain as a blot upon the 
advanced civilization of the present day. Nor have they con- 
tented themselves with any mild remonstrances against the 
practice. They have indulged in the most intemperate lan- 
guage of opposition to it, and exhausted every offensive epi- 
thet that could be calculated to set it in an odious and repul- 
sive light. Now we confess ourselves utterly unable to un- 
derstand this language, unless it is meant to take the ground 
that capital punishment is intrinsic ally unjust, in other words, 
that it is a piece of savage cruelty and injustice, werthy only 
of a barbarous age,even under the forms of law, totake the life 
of amalicious murderer. This is the only ground, as it seems 
to us, that would justify the tender consideration and forbear- 
ance which modern refinement and sensibility demand shall 
be extended to such a criminal; and if this is what is meant 
to be affirmed, why then let it be distinetly understood. Let 
the open and undisguised pos ition be taken, THAT IT IS WRONG 
for the ASSASSIN and the murderer to die for his crime 9 and 
that in every instance in which the penalty of death is in- 
flicted, the sacred principles of justice are trampled on. But 
who is willing to stand up and take this position! We ven- 
ture to affirm that no man can do it without contradicting his 
own sense of justice, and flying in the face of the universal 
convictions of mankind; and with all the insinuations that 
have been made against capital punishment, we have never 
yet heard the sentiment distinctly advanced in any quarter, 
that injustice would be done to the murderer himself in in- 
flicting it. But if it would not be unjust, what is the mean- 


ing of all the senseless clamor we sometimes hear against it ? 
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Why is it sought to be represented in such black and odious 
colors ? Have modern refinement and sensibility got to be so 
great that they can not bear the course of justice? Have we come 
to be so pusillanimous a race that we can not endure to have 
our feelings shocked by the thought of an execution, even 
though it be « njoin d and conducted under the sacred au- 
thority of justice herself? Must the stern behest of a righteous 
retribution be arrested lest it should wound the sensibilities 

: ios 


of some sickly pail 


nthropist? It is time certainly that we 
understood the character of that philanthropy that arrays 
itself against the dictates of natural justice. If nothing worse, 
it is, to Say the least, the feeble product of a weak and un- 
discriminating humanity, or a morbid fee ling engenders din 
the sickly atmosphere of modern literature and fiction. 

But it may be said, granting that capital punishment is 
agreeable to the demands of strict and rigid justice, yet is it 
not forbidden by the mild genius of Christianity ? Is it not 
inconsistent with the merciful dictates of a gospel otf peace 
and love? Did not the Saviour himself reprove the Jews for the 
indulgence of vindictive and malicious feelings? Did he not 
sternly prohibit them from acting on the rigid maxim, ‘“ An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth;’ and did he not 
distinctly enjoin upon his disciples that they resist not 
evil? These, and similar qnestions, are sometimes put 
by the opponents of Capital Punishment, as if they had 
the slightest relevancy to matters of criminal law and ad- 
judication; as if they did not involve the most glaring 
fallacy in confounding the duties of private and personal in- 
tercourse and the demands of public justice. Undoubtedly 
the Saviour meant to prohibit the indulgence of malice in the 
private relations of life, and to enjoin, as an indispensable 
dictate of his religion, a benignant an forgiting disposition. 
But is there no difference between the dictates of natural 
justice and the impulses of privat malice and reve nge?r To 
desire that justice may be done, according to the forms of 
law, upon the head of an offender,—is this the same thing as 
to indulge a feeling of private animosity and hatred toward 


his person 7 Are the calm dictates of Retributive Law, the 


sublim »movements ol publie justice, to be confounded with 
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the irregular and baneful action of the turbulent and malig- 
nant passions r Why at this rate human justice must be 
entire ly stopped and arrested. We must not only abstain 
from capital punishment, but from all punishment and retri- 
bution whatsoever, lest, forsooth, we should be violating the 
law of Christian love and forgiveness. Who does not see the 
weakness and fallacy of such reasoning as this? As if it 
was the intention of the Divine Founder of Christianity, in 
inculeating a benignant spirit on his followers, to subvert 
pul ic justice, to disrobe the jud re 


overturn the tribunals of human law. As if the coming 


| ge of his vestments, and to 
of Christ was the signal for crime and injustice to run 
riot through the community, the ushering in of the very 
saturnalia of unrestrained iniquity and violence! No, it can 
not be. Christianity is not incompatible with the enforce- 
ment of public law. Itis not inconsistent with the adminis- 
tration of justice, either human or divine. Whoever thinks 
SO, let him Say what is meant by the ‘ terrors of the Lord,” 


1 ’ 
} 


in the New Testament. Let him explain the revelation of 
“the righteous judgment of God,” against incorrigible offend- 
ers. When the opposer of capital punishment can blot from 
the Bible the idea of ajust and sin-avenging God, it will be 
time enough to insist that the spirit of Christianity is incom- 
patible with the faithful administration of human law. When 
he gan persuade us to adopt his weak and accommodating 
creed in religion, we shall be the better prepared to subscribe 


to his crude opinions in philanthropy. 


IL - A se cond general consideration which we urge in sup- 
port of Capital Punishment is, that it is not only just in itself, 
but nece Ssary a ul indispe nsable to the full and ade quate prot (‘- 
tion of society. A leading object of all the penalties that are 
annexed to crime, and in the case of human law we may say 
the leading object, is to operate in terrorem upon the minds 
of those who may be criminally disposed, to set up an effectual 
barrier in the way of the actual commission of crime; and 
this, of course, is the obj ct of the penalty of death as an- 
nexed to human law. Its intention is to hold up before the 


mind of the murderer, as the just and inevitable consequence 
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of his crime, the forfeiture of life itself, which every man in- 


stinctively regards as his highest and dearest interest. It 
appeals to the most universal and pewerful principle of our 
nature,—a principle that is found in the greatest uniformity 
and strength throughout all classes of society, the love of lift 


and by all the inbred esteem which a man attac 


1 
| 
j 


ies to this 
cherished interest, it warns him not to imbrue his hands in 
the blood of a fellow-creature. We can conceive of nothing 
more appropriate or more obviously effective for the preven- 
tion of murder and the due protection of society, than the 
simple ind the time-honored pen Ity of death. There is no 
penalty the meaning of which can be so easily understood, 
or the justice of which can be so readily apprehended, none 
which can strike upon the sensibilities with such immediate 
and powe rful effect, none which can so quickly flash into th 
mind in the hour of temptation and stay by its terrible com- 
mination the uplifted arm of violence. The instinctive feel- 
ing of the human heart on this s ibje ‘t is most accurately and 
beautifully expressed by the great poet and interpreter of 


nature : 


These ideas, we are awar¢ , are re ject d by the opposers of 
capital punishment, and the positi m 1s gravely maintained 
that the penalty of death is not necessary to prevent the 
crime of murder; and it has even been alleged that it is not 
the most effectual barrier against it. The vain and idle theory 
is advanced that perpetual imprisonment and the prospect of 
a solitary dungeon would operate with a more powerful effect 
to deter a man from the purpose of bloodshed. We pretend 
not to say what effect the solitary reflections of a dungeon 
might possibly have apon one who has already drawn upon 
himself the guilt of murder. We think it very possible that 
immurement in a cell may engender salutary thought and 


private compunction after crime has been committed. But 


we are entirely certain that the vague anticipation of such a 


punishment would be as w ak and powe rless as a withe of 
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straw in the hour of temptation and before the offense was 


carried into pP rpetration. It is too unsubstantial, too im- 


palpable, to be grasped and realized so as to be effective. 
Utter in a man’s ear the stern behest of justic the cry of 
blood for blood, and you may possibly startle him from his 
guilty purpose. But talk to him about incarceration and 
solitary confinement, and it is all as the idle air. It is littl 


short, indeed, of an affront to common-sense to contend that 
such a p nalty could have my pere »ptil le inth 
rem, on &® mind that was revolving a dark and guilty schem 
of brutal murder. 
But let us ask our opponents on what principle it is 

they hope that perpetual imprisonm nt would be more eftee- 
tive as a penalty than death would be? Is it that it is less 
severe and appalling to the mind and experience of the o 
inal? Whence, then, does it derive its extraordinary power ? 
Whence comes its mighty efficacy ? Will our opponents then 
change their ground and Say that it is more severe and ap- 
palling than even death would be? What, then, becomes of 
all the clamor about the vindictiveness and savage cruelty of 
the penalty; of death? Where is the Christian forbearance 
and kindness that they boast of, that they can inflict upon 


a poor unfortunate murderer and assassin a penalty more 


— 7T 
h itself? 


cruel and barbarous than deat 

But we have a more serious difficulty still with the views 
of those who would substitute perpetu il lmprisonm nt in the 
place of death as a Pp naity. We see not how sucha pen lty 
is to be thoroughly enforced. Already in more than a soli- 
tary instance has it happen d that our prisons have been 
made the scene of bloodshed and murder. The prisoners have 
risen upon their keepers and put them to a violent and bloody 
death. And what possible motive is there to prevent those 
who are already sutfering the last penalty of the law —im- 
presonment for life—from pursuing suchacourse? The worst 
that can happen to them, if they fail to regain their liberty, 


is perpetual incarceration—the thing they are already ad- 


judged to—while there is the hope of a possible deliver- 
ance to stimulate them to the murderous attempt. What dis- 
cipline, we ask, can long be maintained within the walls of 
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our prisons under such a system, and who will at length be 
found hardy enough to attempt the coercion of a company 
of bloody mén with nothing to protect them against the out- 
breakings of a violent and fatal insurrection? We can not 
sufficiently express our sense of the futility and weakness of 
a Syst m of criminal jurisprudence th it deprives tse lf of the 
last resort of justice, that denudes itself of the power of cut- 
ting off from the social body, in the final event, the inc« rrigible 
offender. It must ultimately fall to pieces by its own power- 
lessness and imbecility, or else retrace its steps hy resuming 


the sword which God and nature have put into its hands. 


[11.—But there is a third consideration bearing upon this 
subject that demands to be seriously pondered, a considera- 
tion that seems to us to go far to demonstrate the imperative 
necessity ot Capital Punishment —the appare nt impossibility , 


/ 


the vey 7 | nat 


ire of things. of pre sentir q outrageous ervme from 
nie Al iq with al ’ (1) prop rat Ve trib ti mn, € ithe 4 thro ah the forms 
i p blic law. or in some other less orde rly and less desirable 
“ay. There is, in the bosom of every man, a natural senti- 
ment of justice, as we have already seen, which God has im- 
plante d there for the wisest purposes, that impels us, before 
all reflection, to desire that crime may meet with its appro- 
priate punishment ; and there are no circumstances in which 
this sentiment acts with such irresistible power as in cases 
of willful and malicious homicide. There are no circumstances 
in which there springs up such a prompt and instantaneous 
demand for just retribution upon the head of the offender. 
This feeling may be so far controlled and regulated as to 
consent to express itself through the forms of public justice. 
[ts instinctive demands can be held in check sufficiently long 
to allow the deliberate process of public law to intervene. 
but then it can never be extinguished. You may blot out 
from the statute-book the penalty of death, but you can not 
blot out from the human breast the instinctive demands of 
natural justice ; and the question to be pondered by our 
modern innovators in criminal jurisprudence is as to the 


4 


cessary and inevitable effect of denying to this feeling its 


proper expression through the forms of public law. Will 
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it not, nay m st it not, inthe final event, emerge into some 
other disorderly and uncontrollable expression, in all i 
ees of flagrant and outrageous crime? Who can doubt it, 
that has an eye to discern the signs of the times or th 
Cc ipacity to trace and to calculate moral causes and effects ? 

We may not, it is true, realize all at once the evil conse- 
quences of so radical an innovation in criminallaw. <A com- 
munity that has been long habituated to look to the law for 
protection will be slow to admit the n cessity, or allow 
the expediency, of taking justice into its own hands. It 
will continue for awhile to hand over the criminal even to a 
weak and ineffectual law. But it willnot be soalways. The 
final consequences of the experiment can not fail to be dis- 
astrous. ‘The outraged sense of justice in the human breast 
will begin to arouse itself. It will feel the necessity of as- 
serting its own rights and of avenging its own wrongs. The 
»f public justice, that 


sword « 1as been taken from the hands 


of the magistrate, will soon begin to show itself in the hands 
of the private citizen. He who reposed at night beneath the 
silent a ivi ib] ruardia hip of pu hic | will b rin to 
place by ii) ide u Vv ib] prot bor in the sha O som 
deadly weapon, and he who walked abroad in former fre 
dom and urity by day will be instinctively led to find his 
pre m in the secret st | he carries abou his ] rson, and 

ciety 1 lf will radually n ke its dow! ird prog! to- 
wards dso ization and ana 

We know that tl ‘ ( yuences Hay } l ( l d at by 
the opposers of capital punishment, and the most visionary 
hopes have been indulged from the promised working of their 
new schemes of phil inthropy. But human nature can not bi 
essentially altered by these utopian projects. You can nei- 
ther eradicate human depravity on the one hand, nor blot out 
the sense of justice on the other. Men will continue to com- 


mit murder, and the instinct of justice will continue to 
cry aloud for its retribution. Why, even in communities 
where capital punishment is still retained, and some reason- 
able hope exists that public law will intervene to do justice 


upon the head of the criminal, how difficult is it, at times, 


when some recent and shocking outrage has been committed, 
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pectation can be more idle. It will find a 


self, It will inflict a Summary vengeance 
he criminal, and make a path of desolation 


unity in doing so. Certainly we can not 


look with indifference, and much less with connivance or ap- 


proval, upon the examples of private retribution that occur 
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ictims with an instantaneous vengeance. 
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We advocate Capital Punishment then on this additional 








| 


eround. We see ho practic i alte rnative b tween public 


retribution and private vengeance. As human nature is con- 
stituted, we are under the necessity, as it seems to us, of 
choosing between the majesty of retributive law and the ir- 
regular and disorganizing tendencies of a I re Lomary 
administration of justice. 

And here is our answer to all the allegations that are made 
respecting the uncertainty of human investigations, the fre- 
quent existence of insanity in some occult and hidden form, 
the numerous instances asserted of innocent persons having 
suffered the highest penalty of the law. We ask, in reference 
to all these cases, whether the fury of popular vengeance 1s 
likely to be attended with more certainty than the deliberate 
process of public law? Admitting the imperfection of human 
justice, the liability to error and mistake in the most patient 
ana impartial judicial investigations, yet if the alternative 
must be, as we contend it must be, between such a proce SS 
of public law, imperfect though it be, and the more summary 
aod irr gular proceeding of private revenge or p ypular ret- 
ribution, we can not doubt which would be most favorable 
to the ultimate ends of justice. We have a most striking ex- 
ample of this in a case that occurred some years ago in the 
state of New York—one that has been the s ibject of con- 
siderable newspaper comment from time to time. We allude 
to the case of Freeman,* who entered a house under cover of 
the night, and in circumstances of great apparent atrocity, 
assaulted and put to death nearly a whole family that had 
recently retired to rest. It is now, we believe, universally 
admitted that a secret insanity prompted to the whole fatal 
occurrence. Now that man owed his exemption, as an un- 
fortunate maniac, from a violent death, to that very law which 
is alleged to have so vindictive a bearing upon the unhappy 
criminal. It was the strong arm of the law that intervened 


to save him in the first instance from the immediate fury of 


* In this case, it may be remembered, Gov. Seward, late Secretary o 


State, distinguished himself as counsel for the accused. By the most per- 
sistent and vigorous efforts, stimulated and sustained by a humane pur 
pose, he finally succeeded in establishing the irresponsibility of his hum 


ty 


ind unfortunate client 
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an indignant community—a fury that could not have been at 
all restrained but for the conviction that justice would be done 
upon the murderer if found to be guilty ; and it was the delib- 
erate process of the same law, holding everything in check, 
that led to the final development of the subtle insanity that 
no one now doubts actuated the man from the outset in the 
bloody work he pe rformed. No candid person, ac quainte d 
with the circumstances, will deny that had there been no law 
of capital punishm« nt, he would have been sacrifice d, in all 
his irresponsibility, to the incontrollable indignation of an ex- 


r 


cited community. This “blood-thirsty law,” as it is some- 
times called, proved to him an angel of mercy ; and such, we 
have no doubt, it has proved to thousands besides. 

LV.—We have thus far discussed this question, as 1f it 
were entirely an open question, and the divine authority in 
the Sacred Seripture s had never been interposed to settle it. 
We are very far, however, from supposing that this is the 
case. We are satisfied that the Bible is with us on this sub- 
ject, both in its particular precepts and in the general bear- 


ing of its instructions. It contains, to our apprehension, the 


clearest and most authoritative sanction of the practice of 


capital | unishment. here is first of all the memorable pre- 
cept on this sul } ct, which was given to Noah, the second 
progenitor of our race, immediately after the flood : “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” We 
have never, for our own part, seen this most r markable and 
solemn declaration in the least degree shaken or invalidated 
in its bearing on this question. In spite of all the glosses 
that have been attempted to be put upon it, there it stands, 
high up on the page of human history, unconnected with any 
local or transient economy, an infallible guide to the proper 
treatment of the murderer, calling forth a deep affirmative 
response from every human breast. Be it precept or pre- 
diction, the strict command of Jehovah or only his unerring 
announcement of the future, it is alike inconsistent with the 
views and arguments of those who are seeking the total aoli- 
tion of capital punishment. If it be a precept, it is of course 
conclusive with those who accept the authority of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. If we reject its preceptive and imperative 
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character, and attribute to it only a predictive import, it 
affords a powerful support to our third head of argument. It 
tells us that violence will be met by violence, and bloodshed 
engender bloodshed ; in other words, that private vengeance 
and Lynch law will in vitably ensue, unless the calm dictates 
of retributive law be invoked to punish crime, and establish 
order and justice. 

Nor do we think it irrelevant, as a part of the scriptural 
argument, to refer to the fact that capital punishment was, 
at a later period, incorporated into the Jewish Law by the 
immediate direction of God himself. Not that we imagine 
that the municipal law of the Jewish Commonwealth is in 
the least degree binding upon us, but we allude to this fact 
for the purpose of repelling the unfounded imputation that 
capital punishment is in its own nature a wrong and vindic- 
tive thing. We can not suppose that God would lend his 
sacred sanction, under any circumstances, to a practice that 
was intrinsically and essentially a wrong. 

The New Testament, moreover, is far from being silent on 
the subject. Not to mention other allusions and intimations. 
there is that most pregnant and significant declaration with 
regard to the Christian magistrate—‘* He beareth not the 
sword in vain,’—a declaration which, turn it as you will, can 
mean nothing less than that he is invested with the ultimate 
power of life and death. But it is on the si ype of the Scrip- 
tures, more than on any particular passages, that we would 
rely for the sanction of this practice. The 10] ortant fact to 
which we would direct attention is, that the Bible fully reeog- 
nizes the complete idea of retributive justice. It ele arly sup- 
poses that the re may be such a thing as punishme nt in the 
strictest sense, not a mere corrective process for the benefit 
of the criminal, but punishment for the ends of law and 
justice, without any reference to the good of the criminal. It 
holds out the idea, in more than a single passage, of a retri- 
bution that is final and irremediable— a destruction of the 
wicked that is utter and entire, and herein it establishes a 
principle that undermines the whole scheme of our new 


reformers. The fundamental error of the opposers of capital 


punishment lies in their entirely rejecting and discarding all 
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idea of retribution in the strict and proper sense of the term. 
They do not allow that punishment may be exemplary and 
final, as well as reformatory and corrective. They demand 
that the criminal shall be treated, not with a primary refer- 
ence to the sacred dictates of justice and retributive law, but 
with a leading regard to na own private advantage. They 
degrade the necessary and awful functions of justice to the 
weak and feeble purposes of a mere school of reform. But 
the very fact that the strict idea of retribution is so clearly 
incorporated in the Scriptures demonstrates its propriety and 
use in our present earthly relations. The administration of 
human law is only a part of that universal administration of 
law over which God pre sides: and all the instances of earthly 
retribution are but the shadowings forth of that higher and 
more perfect retribution that is to occur in the future world. 


1 


The ideas of justice, penalty and retribution, as they are found 
in our earthly relations, have their correlative ideas under the 
divine government. They are subservient indeed to this higher 
and more exalted purpose; and he who seeks to undermine 
them in the one case, whether he knows it or not, is virtually 
undermining them in the other. And this is another strong 
and fundamental reason why we choose to take our stand on 
the side of law and retributive justice. We feel that in doing 
so we are on the basis of the Scriptu s themselves. 

There is nothing, indeed, that we so much d precate and 
deplore as the degeneracy of the times on this very subject, 
and we shall hail it as a most au uspicious omen for good, 
whe na dispositic mn sh: ll be dise vere d to come bi Lc k to that 
healthy tone of moral sentiment which the Bible seeks to in- 
spire and to preserve on these ts points. We hesitate not 
to avow that we look with apprehension fo the disposition 
that is manifested to depart from scriptural principles on this 
subject. We deprecate the rash experimentalism of the age. 
One word of Divine wisdom is more to us than all the plaus- 
ible theories of human invention ; and we could not forbear 
to lift up a feeble voice of warning against that gulf of un- 
certainty and confusion, that abyss of destruction, into which 


we are in danger of being carried by the speculations of 
most fascinating and delusive pseudo-philanthropy. 
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Art. V.—PHYSICAL LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
By Dr. Lionet 8S. BEALE. 
From the Contemporary Review for April, 1871 

Ir the progress of science is of necessity associated with 
the decline of religious belief, the hostility of religious px 
sons to science would be pardonable, if not reasonable and 
justifiable, for it has never been proved that scientific infor- 
mation can, with advantage to the individual or society, b: 
substituted for religious teaching. Moreover, of a given 
number of persons, but a small minority would be found ¢a- 
pable of gaining real pr ficiency in any branch of science, 


while it must be admitted that almost every one would mak« 


at le ast con iderabl progress in religious knowledge. Al- 
though it is an open,qu stion whether the character is n 
sarily or almost certal ly improved by the st idy of scien 


the influence of religious thought for good in innumerabl 


instances, and at every pt riod of hist TY, will not be Se) 
ously disputed. 
But is it true that religion and science are hostile? That 


reason and faith are irreconcileable? That a man who bas 
the aift of science must ever be wanting in the gift of faith ? 
That the truths of religion are parted from the truths of sci- 
ence, and that he who devotes himself to scientific work, can 
take little interest in, and be little influenced by, religious 
thought ? 

Many, I fear, would answer these questions affirmatively. 
Some would go so far as to say that the tendencies of relig- 
ous thought and the tendencies of scientific thought are in 
opposite directions, and that every attempt hitherto made to 


reconcile the teachings of science and religion has failed. 


Nevertheless I venture to think, and in this paper I shall en- 
ad mvyOr TO Tive hte) for the ¢ ymeclusion, th if the a | ay ’ 


} 1 ° 1 ; j ° ° 
aul these questions should be made in the negative. 


Sufficient distinction has not, I think, been drawn by mat 


who devote their lives mainly to religious thought and work, 


between science, and the statements put forward in her nam: 
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demonstration, and facts said to have 


} 


by investigation called scientific—between 


1e actual discovery of new truths proved beyond all ques- 


tion, and mere assertions sufficiently dogmatic, dictatorial, 


miuict positive, 
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of 


fut such a conelusion can not reasonably be enter- 


eys. I 
tained at this time, nor is it likely that it will ever be proved 
to rest upon facts. The chivalrous generosity and large- 
heartedness of some minds, an intense love for everything 
that seems to favor progress, a desire to encourage investi- 
gation and work, and a natural hatred of narrow-mindedness 
and party prejudice, have perhaps led some thoughtful per- 
sons to accept for demonstrated facts, without the slightest 
investigation or inquiry, some of the most extraordinary state- 
ments ever promulgated in the name of truth, and to believe 
in all seriousness general propositions which, regarded from 
a scientific standpoint, are untenable, as, for example, “ the 
sun forms living beings,” “ the lifeless passes by gradations 
into the living,” “ the difference between a living thing and 
a dead one is a difference of degree,” “a dead thing may be 
revivified,” and many more quite as astounding. Such doe. 
trines rest upon no scientific evidence whatever, and those 
who believe them receive them upon trust, and do not ven- 
ture to inquire concerning the facts upon which they are said 
to rest. 

Of all departments of scientific investigation, the one which 
concerns itself with the study of living beings is that which 
is calculated to exert the most serious influence upon relig- 
ious thought, and it is especially to this I venture now to di- 
rect attention. It is indeed in connection with views con- 
cerning the nature of life that the most distinct antagonism 


between religion and science will be found to obtain. 
Thoughtful men h ive allowed their judgment to bes vayed 
by what seemed to them to be new discoveries of paramount 


importance, although they have not unfrequently experienced 


the greatest difficulty in grasping the meaning of the terms 
in which the discovery has been announced, and have not 
perhaps fully appreciated the consequences which must ne- 
ce ssarily flow from the pr mises they have ace pte d. For 
some years past there has been in England a powerful! cur- 


rent setting in one direction, into which men have allowed 
themselves to be drawn, against the promptings of their feel- 


ings and sometimes against the dictates of their reason. They 


have been told in language more forcible than convincing 
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that the facts of science demanded acquiescence, beeause the 
facts of science were incontrovertible, that truths established 
by observation and experiment were of all truths the most 
real, the most certain, and the most pure. but too frequent- 
ly the assertions concerning certain so-called facts of science, 
after being carefully considered and examined, become re- 
solved into the vaguest conjectures. Such indeed are many 
of the statements which have been made about the forma- 
tive and constructive capacity of force. Energy does not 
construct or form, although it has been affirmed over and 
over again that it does form living things, that force con- 
structs the worm and forms the bee, and that suns, the foun- 
tains of force, resolve themselves into the living beings that 
people this earth! But where is the evidence in favor of 
the constructive power of force? Is it not strange that any 
one should maintain that force should be competent to con- 
struct the marvellous mechanism of a living plant or animal, 
when he must needs confess that all force is impotent to make 
a wheel or build a mill? But force is actually opposed to 
construction, and before anything can be built up, the ten- 
dencies of force must be overcome by formative agency or 
power. Unless force is first conquered and then regulated 
and directed, structure will not be evolved. Force may de- 
stroy and dissipate, but it can not build ; it may disintegrate, 
but it can not fashion ; it may crush, but it is powerless to 
create. It is doubtful if it would be possible to adduce a 
dogma more unfounded than the dogma that the sun forms 
or builds,—constructs or resolves itself into anything that 
possess¢ s structure, and is capable of performing definite 
work of any kind for any purpose. 

Men who have gained a scientific reputation in special de- 
partments have not hesitated to underrate or condemn other 
branches of knowledge and other lines of inquiry of the mer- 
its or advantages of which they are quite unable to form a 
correct estimate. 

Phy sicists and chemists have disparag d microscopical in- 
quiry, the remarks they have themselves made proving dis- 
tinctly enough that they knew nothing of the question upon 


which they express most confident opinions. Of all depart- 
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ments of knowledge, the physiology of life has been the 
most unfortunate in this respect, and the most ridiculous 
statements about the nature of life have been approvingly 
sanctioned by men of high position in other branches of nat- 
ural knowledge. Vitality has formed the favorite subject for 
perorations, and of late years many physical philosophers 
have concluded a long address, perhaps, on the nature and 
properties of the non-living, with some eloquent passages 
about the physical nature of life. Physic ists have invaded 
a province of knowledge which they thought to conquer, but 
from which they must retire discomfited.. They have laid 
down iron rules which they have been the first to disobey, 
and have protested loudly about the inexorable logic of facts, 
while they have themselves utterly discarded ali fact—and, 
revelling in mere rhapsody and fancy, they have tried to con- 
vince the unlearned that the y were teaching the facts of sci- 
ence. Pbysicists, without having studied the wonderful ef- 
fects wrought by vitality, have tried hard to represent it as a 
slave of force, but it has proved, and will ever prove, its mas- 
ter. Creative power is as far removed as ever from non-con- 


structing force: and the great life-mystery, in spite of the ef- 

forts and consummate skill of physicists and chemists, re- 

mains a mystery as great as when in childhood the longing 

first arose to inquire into the why and how. 
sae 
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if liie 18 toree, the idea of A power higher than roree se ms 
1 


indeed superfluous. If life is but a form cr mode of ordinary 


force—if the phenomena of living beings are the same in « 
ee : 
sential nature as the phenomena of hteless matter—if the 


laws which govern matter alive are the same as those which 


the non-living and the dead must obey, al! thought which 
carries us bye vond the eXTD ri nce of the or ns of our senses 
must be void, pr rfitless. and waste. 


For if by the investigation of matter and its properties a 
sufticient explanation of the phenome na ol life can be ob- 
tained, is it not clear that we shall not, in order to explain 
the facts of life, call in the aid of an hyp ‘thesis which in- 
volves the existence of power, ace ney, rorce, or property 


altogether distinct from the matter and the ordinary pro- 


perties of material particles? But if on the other hand the 
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phenomena of living beings can not be fully accounted for by 
physics and chemistry, then it is a question still open for dis- 
cussion whether or not life is due to the working of some 
agency or power distinct from matter, and the idea of a much 
higher Power capable of influencing all matter may not only 
be entertained without inconsistency, but an additional argu- 
ment is gained in its support. 

If it were true that the facts of science really taught that 
all phenomena peculiar to living beings were in reality only 
physical and chemical phenomena, the very ground out of 
which all religious thought springs would be dissipated. For 
if T was sure that the formation of my body and the action 
of the living matter within me were certainly due to the pro- 
pe rties of the particles of which my framework is constructed, 
how could I believe that I] was, ne vertheless, designed and 
created by the power and wisdom of God? If that were so, 
I should not seem to be nearer to the only sort of Deity ad- 
missible in such an order of things than the dust I tread 
upon, from which my body was made, and to which it will 
return ; or than the wood and clay which may be so wonder- 
fully fashioned by the hands and minds of men—nay, the 
latter would have for me far higher interest than any such 
De ity could poss ibly possess. For at best such a powe r could 
only affect me through matter, an l could not be Suppose d to 


posse SS any sort of relation to me that a being Cal able ol 


nga 
thinking and fashioning would care to acknowledge. I must 
believe that I was not related to my Maker in any way distinct 
yr different from that in which the stone is related to 1s 


Make Se Nay, th tone and I W ul | b } particles, perh ips a 


little modi red, in the same ord r of things : each occupying 


its place and perlo ming its part in this world; each depend- 
ent upon the influences determined by conditions outside it, 
each subject to be split up into its component molecules, to 
be s ittered far and wide, perh Ds to be recombined at once 
into new forms, perhaps to be distributed, and for ages, as 
cosmic mist. 


Given the sun, gravitation, and all the secondary mighty 
physical phenomena of nature, thunder, lightning, wind, rain, 


ti } 
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Might not the physical conditions of our planet as regards 
light, heat, and moisture, have existed for ever without life 
having been called forth? The thunder may be God’s voice, 
but in living things does not God speak in another voice, and 
to man’s spiritual nature with yet another ? Why are we to 
accept the dictum of those who assert that the laws which 
govern the non-living matter, living matter, and the mind of 
man, are the same laws? The last two have nothing in com- 
mon with the first. Where is the analogy between the inani- 
mate stone and the simplest living thing? Does the stone, 
like the living particle, convert matter of different composi- 
tion into substances like those of which it consists, and then 
divide and subdivide into little stones? Does it grow towards 
heaven like the tree, against the laws of gravitation ? 

Nor does it seem to me that I should be raised much higher 
than thestone among things created, if believing that, although 
I was really made by force, the workmanship of the sun, the 
constructing power of the sun which made me sprung direct 
from God. If man has been formed bythe sun, he atleast is 
certain that he is endowed with powers higher than any the sun 
possesses, and is a being superior to the sun, in that he can form, 
and mould, and build, and fashion as he will. He knows that the 
sun is mere matter, and is not, like himself, endowed with 
reason, with power to discover the constitution of the distant 
suns, and tell the nature of the matter of which they are 
made. How, therefore, knowing this, can man, being so much 
higher than the mere matter of the sun, submit to acknow- 
ledge it or its force as his Creator ? 

And surely few can see much grandeur in the idea that 
the existing order of things here has resulted from an 
oscillation of an evolutional wave, which received its first 
impulse from the Infinite, into which its last undulations will 
merge. And few, one would think, can derive consolation, 
satisfaction, or hope from the idea of an All-powerful, who 
ceased to exert power ere this world was formed, and before 
the conditions resulting in the evolution of life were uncon- 
scious possibilities. Man would take little interest in so re- 


mote and indirect a Providence, and would rebel against the 


acknowledgment of a self-extinguished Creator, or a God re- 
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posing powerless beyond the sun. If it were boldly affirmed 
that in these latter days the God of the beginning, the great 
First Cause, had ceased to be, it is doubtful if man could force 
himself to believe that any lifeless forces or elements were 
endowed with designing or creative power ; for is it possible 
to conceive of such transcendent powers, except as attributes 
of an ever-living, ever-acting Infinite ? 

I beg the reader to consider the vast difference between 
power, force, and property, for these are quite distinet from 
one another. Power is capable of activity. It may design, 
arrange, form, construct, build. Property is passive, and 
belongs to the material particles, and is no more capable of 
destruction than the particles themselves. Force differs from 
property in that its form or mode may be changed or con- 
ditioned and assume other forms, and be afterwards restored 
tc the original one. 

Power may cease and vanish, but property is retained, and 
force, in one form or other, is persistent. Neither matter, 
nor force, nor property can wholly disappear - but all order, 
design, arrangement, guidance, form, structure, construction, 
may vanish. Power alone imposes upon the material the 
wonderful order which everywhere manifests itself in nature. 
The property of the material renders such imposition possible, 
but does not effect it. Were the particles of our planet dis- 
tributed in a manner ever so chaotic and meaningless, matter 
and force might be, grain for grain, foot pound for foot pound, 
property for property, as in the existing order of things. Nor 
could the mighty differences between the supposed and the 
present condition be expressed in force or property terms. 

jut let me not offend those who differ from me by mere 
words. I care not whether the term power be accepted or 
discarded in favor of some other word. The name given to 
the designing, arranging, and governing capacity is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me. But I can not allow, without 
a protest, that the faculty itself should be ignored, and people 
told that all the phenomena manifested in the material world 
are to be accounted for by the prope ‘ties and forces of the 


material molecules themselves, for that is a dogma which 


can not be tenable. 
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The idea that the form and structure of living beings are 
to be attributed to the properties of the particles of matter 
of which they are made, and the influences to which these 
particles are exposed when they come together, is, however, 
at this very time, nevertheless, seriously entertained and taught. 
It has indeed been definitely stated, and the statement has 
been r pe ited more than once, that the whole “ world, living 

] 


and non-living,” has resulted by the “ mutual interaction” of 


4 


the forces possessed by the moleeul sof which the primitiy 


nebulosity of the universe was composed.” Again, “itis no less 
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certain that the existing world lay, potentially, in the Cosmic 
° ? 

hiven¢ ( yuld, Irom a kK! \- 


Vapor ; and that a sufficient intel 
ledge of the properties of the molecules of that vapor, have 
predic ted, say, the state of the Fauna of Britain in 1869, with 
as much certainty as one ean Sa what will hay pen to the 
{ 
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vapor Of th breath 1n a cold winters d 


If the formation and action of our tissues and organs 


really due to the properties of the pm constituting th 
materials i oul body, it is difficult to unde tand what in- 
fluenc 1 God eould be uppos 1 to exert afte the p rticles 
had been created in th hirst beginning, and had been en 
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dowed with then properties. Does not such doctrine, I would 


ask, strike at the root of the idea of a living God, and aim at 
accounting for ill the phenomena of this world by law, inde- 
pencden f will, power! or design ? In sneh a sechem ithe 
a superintending Provid nor a Personal God, nor Chris- 
tianity could have place. It remains only to ask whet 
mind could be satisfied to regard Deity merely as a primeval 
creative impulse, of which everything that has since happened 


and will happen isa ec nsequence ,; and LO inqul e further, 
whether it would be possible for us to draw any dis 
between a relationship to a first cause, so very inappreciable, 
indirect, and remot and an absence of any 1 lationship 
whatever. 

According to many, for years past we seem to have been 
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on the eve of discovering the conditions under which the com- 


pone nt elements of the organisms of living beings could bs 


made to combine to form the orgapic compounds, and these 


compounds made to liv ° It has 


ndeed been affirmed ove1 
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and over again, that the morning of discovery has dawned ; 
nay, that the living has been actually formed direct from the 
non-living ; but the spontaneous ovum has yet to be ex- 
hibited,—the living jelly has yet to be evolved from the 
laboratory-bred plasma. 

Notwithstanding the most ingenious attempts and long- 
sustained efforts, it has been found impossible to make any 
form of apparatus, or to obtain any chemical substance which 
acts like a living body, or which could possibly be mistaken 
for matter that was alive. Attempts have therefore been made 
to prove that between certain non-living things and living 
things there existed some analogy. And while it has been 
reluctantly admitted, in a vague sort of way, that there is a 
difference between the living and the non-living, the analogies 
which had already been demonstrated justified, it was said, 
the anticipation that, as science was continually advancing, a 
time would come when means would be discovered by which 
the non-living should be made to exhibit the phenomena 
which are now regarded by some of us as peculiar to the 
living world. 

As all efforts to make living things failed, it was only natural 
that those sanguine persons who had determined that success 
shall be attained Some day, should endeavor to kee Pp hope 
alive by resorting to m« taphor, and calling in the aid of ana- 


logical reasoning. But the argument from analogy has been 
tremendously strained. Life, which arranges and gives to mat- 
ter form and structure, has been likened to flame, which in- 
volves the disintegration of matter, and which destroys all 
form and structure. The living thing, it has been said, is like 
the crystal, as if the living thing was at its formation deposited 
from a solution, and could be dissolved and re-crystalized as 
often as we will. , 

Man has been represented as something between a crystal, 
which may, by mere change in temperature, be precipitated 
from, and then dissolved again in, its own mother-liquor, and 
a clock, that ticks away its existence till its works are worn 
out or are choke d by dust, or ceases more suddenly from it 4 


1 


time-marking labors, in consequence of the breaking of the 
} 


falling of its weights, when its works are thrown 


spring, or the 
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into the melting-pot, and there is an end of that particular 
clock. 

A living creature, it has been affirmed, is analagous to a 
machine, which goes when it is wound up, or when water is 
placed in its boiler and fire in its grate, as if the fire could be 
re-lighted after it had once gone out, and a living machine be 
made to go again after it had once stopped. But there is not 
even an analogy between a machine and a living thing in con- 
struction. For is not each portion of the machine first made 
and finished, and then fitted carefully to others, when the 
machine becomes complete, and is at last ready for work ? 
But the construction of the living machine is carried out in 
a very different way, and upon very different principles. All 
the several parts are connected from the very first. Each 
portion is developed in its proper place, and requires no fitting 
or adaptation whatever. Every part is evolved out of the 
structureless, or rather seems to evolve itself. Neither tools 
nor any kind of mechanism are concerned in its production. 

It has been shown that from all living things an albuminous 
substance ra Ly be obtained. Therefore, it has been affirmed, 
living matter is albuminous—as if there was no ‘difference 
between living matter and the albuminous substances which 
result after the matter has ceased to live. Still it was found 
necessary in some imstances to admit that a guiding or di- 
recting influence of some kind did exist. As it had been 
shown that force could not guide matter, the difficulty was 
solved by affirming that matter guided the force. But of 
course no explanation of what was meant by the phrase, 
“ouiding physical forces,” was offered, and if any one inquired 
he would probably have been told that his question was 
frivolous. 

If the physical view be accepted, surely the abandonment 
of the idea of a God, of Divinity of every kind, of immor- 
tality, and free agency, is only a question of time. And yet 
it seems scarcely credible that any one could have seriously 
concluded that ere long physics would replace the old beliefs, 
and that, although comparatively few of us were yet sufli- 
ciently intelligent or were too bigoted to renounce the simple 


faith imbibed in our childhood, as our knowledge increased 
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our prejudices would wane, and we should at last discard re- 
ligion altogether, and accept, as a substitute for it, faith in 
the omnipotence of force. 

But are not such ideas as Omniscience, Omnipotenc » de- 
sign and power, as far removed from physical philosophy, 
with its immutable laws and necessary sequences, as is the 
idea of a personal God? 

If the formation of a living organism had been an excep- 


tional or only a very occasional phenomenon, is it not exceed- 
ingly probable that it would have been regarded as miraculous? 
The frequency of its occurrence, and our familiarity with the 
fact of the continual formation of living things, alone prevent 
the operation from being attributed to preternatural agency. 
Regarded from a merely physico-chemical, or, as some would 
Say, scientific stand-point, the production of every living 
thing is indeed preternatural, inasmuch as the process can 
not be explained by any laws of nature yet discovered. The 
physical philosopher may triumphantly exclaim, “Fact I 
know, and law I know,” but his philosophy does not yet enable 
him to explain how lifeless matter comes to live, so he cuts 
the knot by declaring that force is, and that life other than 
force can not be. 

It can not be maintained that those who support the pliysi- 
cal theory of life have taken any active part in opposing re- 
ligion, nor have physical and chemical doctrines been advanced 
as antagonistic to religious thought. It would appear rather 
as if the advocates of these views only desired that they 
should be taught far and wide, and that it should be left to 
the people instructed to discover whether the enlightened 
doctrine was consistent or not with their religious prejudices. 
Still, it must, I think, be obvious to thoughtful persons, that 
the view that man is a mere machine, constructed by force, 
whose structure and actions depend upon the properties of 
the material particles of which his body is composed, and the 
influence of physical agencies upon these, is scarcely recon- 
cilable with the idea that man is made in the image of God, 


and that man holds, or ean ever hold, communion with his 
Maker. 
But theories in high favor in these days, and very widely 
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taught, rest upon the assumption that an interval of time, so 
great as to be reckoned by ages, and far beyond computation, 
separates the existing living creation from its Creator. God 
is removed farther and farther from us until the conception 
is utterly lost in the dim twilight of the infinitely remote be- 
ginning, and man is left alone by unintelligent conditions, in 
a wilderness of unconscious molecules, himself the victim of 
laws which his atoms are forced to obey, while he is uncon- 
scious of the terms imposed, and utterly unable to find them 
out. Man, the only creature able to invent and design, is 
no more than one of an infinite number of expressions of the 
stuff he feeds upon, a mere transient image, of far less im- 
portance than the active, everlasting, indestructible atoms of 
his body, which have directly emanated from the infinitely 
remote and self-extinguished first cause, the origin and source 

But it is certain that if the doctrines which have been lat ly 
so strongly advocated had been proved to rest upon a sur 


foundation, a comple te and widespead revolution in ré¢ ligious 


belief would have oct urred. If the discove ry of the way in 


‘ 


which the non-living can be directly converted into the living 
should at any time be made, a mighty change in thought will 


indeed be inaugurated. A change in philosophy, greater than 


has ever taken pla ‘e, would in that case commence; nol 
would it cease to progress until every old-world view had given 
piace to new idea ° Such a diseove ry would be regarded 
and, I venture to think, rightly regarded, as a new revela- 
tion. 

If a particle of living matter, not more than th. of 


inch in diameter, were made in the laboratory out of non 


living matter—if it lived and moved, and grew and multi 
plied, I confess my belief in “ the spiritual nature of my fac 
ulties’’ would be severely shaken. Many whose opinion i 
entitled to the greatest respect would, I know, be inclined to 
answer that a man who rested on such an accident of scien- 
titic discovery as this could have no faith. But would any 
one who had formed a true conception of the nature and at- 
tributes of a living particle believe that there is the slightest 
1 
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probability of such a particle ever being manufactured 
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Each step in investigation seems to separate such a theoret- 


ical possibility farther and farther from the real and actual. 
Of course it will be remarked, “ it is, nevertheless, possible 
that a living particle may be made some day.” But can it be 
proved to be impossible that a whale or an elephant should 
be constructed out of the non-living at some future time ? 

In my work on “ Protoplasm, or Matter, Life, and Mind,” 
published some months since, I have examined several phys- 
ical theories of life which have received many advocates, and 
have been most warmly supported during the last twenty 
years. Not one of them, however, is found to stand the test 
of careful critical analysis. Each breaks down, and com- 
pletely, upon examination, and the last proposed, and perhaps 
the most pretentious, is the weakest of them all. Many are 
so obviously inconsistent with facts known to almost every 
one, that it is wonderful such notions should have been seri- 
ously advanced. Unproven and unprovable assertions have 
been repeated over and over again, until it becomes tiresome 
to notice them. The fallacy of the crystal argument has 
been many times exposed during the last hundred years, but 
there it stands in all its. fictitious strength, in the very last 
work written in favor of the hapless spontaneous generation 
doctrine. Writers on the physical force side are never tired 
of speaking with contempt of the views of their opponents, 
while it is utterly impossible to get them to acknowledge that 
their own assertions should be subjected to any examination 
whatever, because, according to them, the physical view only 
is to be received. 

But if any form of the physical dootrine of life had been 
proved to be true, or had been shown to be based upon some 
sort of trustworthy evidence, or had been shown to exhibit 
even an appearance of plausibility, it would undoubtedly 
have been a duty to inquire very carefully whether religious 
views could any longer be considered tenable. No one will 
deny that belief in any of the fanciful hypotheses of the last 
ten years is consistent with the display of virtues called 
“ Christian,” though many are doubtful whether the physical 
doctrine is not inconsistent with a belief in the evidences of 
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Christianity. But it has certainly to be shown that the evi- 


enough to disturb, ever so slightly, the old foundations of 


Christian faith. 


dence adduced in favor of physical views of life is stron 
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AL DENI DAKRNEIS 
By Rev. Z. M. Humpnrey, D.D., Philadelphia, P 
' . { , f 4} : . > - ont 
Ir is not the purpose of this papel to P ent a bio rraph- 


ical sketch of its distinguished subject. That purpose has 
already been anticipated by numeious writers for the press. 
The biography itself is yet to be written by more careful 
hands than ours. We shall attempt only an estimate of the 
position occupied by Mr. Barnes in the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, and of the special service he has ren- 


dered in that position. Suc 


’ 


1 an estimate has not yet been 
publicly made. A natural unwillingness to recur to old con- 
troversies in this period of reunion, has restrained the pens 
of some. The expressed desire of Mr. Barnes himself that 
the ashe S of dead fire S shoul | be as little lis turb d as Ppos- 
sible, has prevented his more immediate friends from allud- 
ing very clearly to the earlier trials of his ministry. But jus- 
tice can scarcely be done to his me mory without some direct 
and candid reference to what all are thinking of. We ven- 
ture upon our present task the more willingly, because we 
believe that what we have to say to him is honorable and to 
the glory of God. Having had no part in the controversies in 
which Mr. Barnes was involved, regarding them and him with 
an impartial eye, our reverence for him becomes the more 
profound as we behold what through him God has wrought. 

A few historical memoranda are necessary to our purpose. 

Mr. Barnes was born at Rome, in the State of New York, 
on the Ist day of Dee., A. D. 1798. Like our Chief Magis- 
trate he was occupied, at one period of his life, in the em- 


llovment of a tanner. He was, howevs - ersuaded, while 
pio} } 


yet a young man, to turn his attention to the study of civil 
law. But before his graduation at Hamilton College, in the 


year 1820, he relinquished his purpose to become a lawyer, 
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and consecrated himself to the work of the gospel ministry. 
He resorted immediat ly to the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.—was licensed to preach by the Pr sbytery 
of New Brunswick, April 23d, 1823, and after remaining one 


year in Princeton as resident heentiate, was ordained and in- 


stalled pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Morristown, 


N. J., on the 8th of Fe bruary, in the year 1825. rom 

he was called after a most successful pastorate, to 
the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, of which he 
became pastorJ une 25th, 1830. In 1867 he resigned this charge 


und was released from active duty, but was elected Pastor 
Emeri , which title and P sition he retained until the aay 
of his sudden yet peaceful death, Dec. 24, A. D. 1870. 

It was a favorite thought with him, in his later days, that 
the course of his life was ordained by God, and that he was 
led by many a path which he knew not, or which at least he 
did not select. He regarded his history as illustrating that 


wise control with which all human a 


{P41 : . ] 
airs are governed. 


The fabric of Divine Providence has been compared to a 
tapestry. On the heavenward side its figures are clear, and 
the unity of its design is perfect ; on the earthward side the 
pattern is imperfectly presented, its threads seem sometimes 
to run into hopeless tangle. We often fail, while watching 
the weaving, to understand the governing purpose of Him 
whose wisdom and skill we can not deny ; but when survey- 
ing, even from our uncertain point of view, that portion of the 
fabric which is completed, we discover such signs of order in 
what had appeared disorder, and of harmony in what had ap- 
vared fortuitous, that we can well believe that those who 
ook from the heavenward side can find no fault in either pat- 
ern or execution. Those who most reverently observed the 
course of events in the early days of the Church of Christ 
were doubtless otten puzzled by what they be held ° yet after- 
ward acknowledged with thanksgiving the skill of the guid- 
ing Hand. ‘The life of St. Paul was marked by many an ap- 
parent disaster ; his work was frequently interfered with ; he 
experienced opposition among his brethren ; it would not be 


strange if he were sometimes himself disheartened by his 


‘bon ls in Christ "i but whe n he discover d that in conse- 
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quence of these bonds Christ was preached more widely and 
with more vigor, he rejoiced in what his friends had counted 
misfortune, and hastened to assure them that his trials 
had “fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
“ History repeats itself” in the church as well as in secular 
affairs. Indeed, the law by which the history of the church 
is shaped is virtually the same as that by which the history 
of kingdoms is divinely controlled. 

Men are God’s wstruments, working generally for ends 
which are definite to themselves, yet for results which they 
do not always anticipate. They do not always understand 
the forces by which they are moved. They often yield to 
influences which they do not suspect, and come out at the 
end of life, having done what they had not planned, having 
failed where they had been most confidant of success. 

One of the most powerful of the mysterious forces by which 
human acts are controlled is scarcely thought of by the ma- 
jority of men. It is so subtle that we can hardly define it. 
For the want of a better term, thinkers have St) led it ‘* The 
Spirit of the Times.” It is a reigning power so pervasive 
that none can escape it, so strong that resistance to it is sel- 
ies analysis. It is distinct from the 
power of an individual earthly will. If a man of decided 


dom successful ; yet it det 


character influences us,werefer our movements to him as we 
refer effect to cause; but the Spirit of the Times affects us 
when we are addressed by no personal appeal. We are in- 
fluenced to think and to act when we ean not refer our im- 
pulse to any orator we have heard, to any book we have read, 
to any friend with whom we have conversed. Great bodies 
of men are found to agree in opinions, at which they have 
arrived by no logical process. They move confidently on a 
given path, without recognizing any one as their leader, or if 
they have a leader, they follow him the more enthusiastically 
the more perfectly he represents their mysteriously formed 
opinions. Men adopt new phases of sentiment, they talk 
earnestly about out-worn dogmas, they engage in new forms 
of activity, stigmatizing old methods, sustaining themselves 
by but faint reasoning the while. 


Those who recognize this curious fact and endeavor to ac- 
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not compare him in any other respect to the Apostl to thi 
Gentiles. He was very unlike him in character. We present 
no other analogy than this :—both were representative men, 
sensitive to the mysterious forces already described- obedient 
to it; both experienced criticism and opposition from their 
brethren ; and the things which happened unto both “ fell 
out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” 


In developing this thought, we shall avoid eithe: 


- 


1 


the one hand or blame on the other. We could easily fill 
these pages wv ith the praises of one whom we so sine rely 
admired and loved. That is not our purpose. We would, if 
possible, observe a judicial impartiality. We have no histori- 


. . F . ; ‘ 
cal pictures to draw, no theological battle-pieces if » sketch. 


As to Mr. Barnes himself, a rapid outline of character must 


be presente d, but no other name than his will be mentioned. 
Not even with the faintness of a “ spiritual photograph,” s 
anv other figure than his be brought into view. If ever there 
was anything to be forgiven in the trials of his earlier ministry 
it was forgiven by Mr. Barnes hims« If, le hg aco. SO | 
tually declared in his “Tafe at Three-score and Ten.’ Noon 

» believe .7° mh nthe oe | lt Boa fl fh dite Me ll 
we believe, ever more devoutly wished to think of his conflicts 


as impers nal, the conflicts of opinions rather than of men. 


In the later and serener periods of his life, he remembered : 

wer +] LTS, Ree See — 
them rather as the mariner on shore rememb the tossings 
of a storm, the winds and waves with which he wrestl l, and 


7 } 7 ! 4 ‘ 
not the Molus who unloosed the former, or the Neptune who 





disturbed the latter. He represented opinions and senti- 


ments. It was through the struggle in which they involved 
him that Christ was more abundantly honored than if the 
struggle had never con 


He was not the man whom one would have sel d to be 

a hero. In the common ic al of a he ro, d nh und LM puise 
iets ; ( 
are prominent. There must be coolness and determination 


ical ] —_ nA ae } Lo ths 
enough to make one courageous, and fire enough to make him 
, 


brave. There must be will enough to make one steady, and 
passion ¢ nough to m: ke him imps tuos. Mr. B res Was 
not distinguished for will; he was singularly devoid of passion. 
“Do you never act upon impulse?” once said one of his 
brethren, half vexed that he moved with so much deli 
tion : 


CN ae : >? 1] 
No, never, either good or bad!” was the reply. 
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His will was set only when nerved by conscience; then it 


was inflexible. f conscience makes heroes of men, as, by 


the adage, it “ makes cowards,” then he had in him the stuff 
of a hero. That would have made him calm in any danger 
which it might have called him to face; that would have 
sustained him untrembling at the stake or beneath the 
sword. Mere will makes men stubborn; he was never 
obstinate. Convince him, though against his will, and you 
could lead him with a thread ; fail to change his convictions 
after they were formed and you could not drag him with a 
chain. Conscience is said to be a compound faculty. In its 


exercise there is first a decision of the judgment, then a ver- 


dict of the moral sense. The verdict is invariably as the 
judgment. We may therefore expect the conscience to be 
firm in proportion as the judgment is correct and clear. Now 
the judgment of Mr. Barnes was one of the most remarkable 
of his qualities. He was evenly balanced. He examined all 
sides of a question submitted to him with patient minuteness. 
His habits in the study exemplified this. When investiga- 
ting a passage of Scripture, he began at one end of a long 
row of volumes laid open upon a shelf in his library. First 
of all was the Bible in its original tongue, then commentary 
after commentary by the best biblical scholars of his day. 
Each was examined in its turn. All interpretations were 
weighed and sifted. Then his own decision went upon re- 
cord. Some compl iin of his commentaries as too diffuse in 
the very fairness with which he states the positions of those 
with whom he disagrees : no one can complain that he gives 
the opinions of others without stating his own. But while 
thus intelligently and therefore tenaciously conscientious, he 
was a man of catholic spirit. He never held that his opin- 
ions were infallible. Such as they were he clung to them; 
yet when most thoroughly convinced of a truth, he was ready 
to admit that he might be mistaken as to some of its tones 
or shadings. Conceptions of truth are always in some re- 
spects individual except as to the hard and crystalline truths 
of mathematics. fe was alway s tolerant of individual state- 
ments of opinion—never quarreled about surface-lights. He 


liked best the surface-lights which were reflected from his 
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own retina, as all men do, but his anxiety was for the sub- 
stance over which those lights were spread. 

He was also modest to a fault. So modest was he that it 
would sometimes seem doubtful whether his convictions were 


so firm as they have been represented. He was not fond of 


controversy. He was not a man to fling down his glove in 


an arena and then ride round the lists ready for the joust 
with whoever would pick up the gauntlet. He shrank from 


public debate, yet when assailed he was always found r ud 
and able in defense. 
Associated with the qualities already mentioned, was an 


extreme sensitivene 33 of he rt. All his sensibiliti Swere quick 


and keen. This is the more remarkable because well-balanced, 


methodical, conscientious men are often dull and cold. It is 
generally the ardent nature which is most susceptible to im- 
pression. Some indeed who met Mr. Barnes only casually 
or but seldom, thought him reserved, almost self-contained. 


He was so modest that he could not make demonstrative ad- 
vances ; so conscientious that he would not assume an ap- 
pearance of what he did not feel. But few natures are more 


genial, few hearts are more affectionate than his. His fear 
of wounding the sensibilities of others showed how delicate 


were his own. He was self-sacrificing in his affections, and 
would, if possible, k ‘ep even the shadow of unnece Ssary 


7 


anxiety trom the hi arts of those ne love d. Wi one Cc ull d 
upon him on Mond Ly, aft r opservihng an al ming faintne SS 
in the pulpit on the preceding day. He lay upon the lounge 
in his library. W he h we inquired specially re specting the 
faintness, a member of his f mils exclaimed anxiou ly, * What 
was it ?” He looked up 1 ith a smile and aid, “I do1 t tell 
her all that happens.” 
His sensitiveness of heart is mentioned here especiall 

because it rendered him liable to be misunderstood as to 


» @.8 1 ] bd 1 *4° ty ’ | | 1 _" 4 
some of his theological positions. rie could bear no state- 


ment which seemed to impugn the merey of God ; none which 


would seem to under-estimate by a drop the fulness of Christ's 
love. For this reason, also, the great mysteries of sin and 


evil under the government of God, so troubled him, particu- 


. ° ; 1 1 , ° e 4] 
larly in connection with the thought that, for a portion of the 
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race sin and evil will be perpetuated for ever in eternity, as 
to bring him into “ distress and anguish” of soul. He was 
manly enough to confess it, and others were disingenuous 
enough to make use of it in the support of opinions from 
which he shrank in greater distress of soul than these mys- 
terles ever occasioned him. He could and must needs vindi- 
cate the Fatherhood of God. He could stand still and wait, 
though he suffered, when the cloud of mystery overshadowed 
him ; but even while under the cloud he rested against the 
immovable pillar- the pe rphyritic column of mingled justice 
and mercy, and felt thankful that he was spared the pain of 
feeling that this was insecure—thankful that, while this was 
rock, the mystery which occasioned his distress was only 
cloud. Such was his confidence that all this mystery will be 
resolved, that he was habitually one of the most cheerful and 
hopeful of men. He believe d in Lie golde h age to come. He 
saw flashes of millenial splendor in the eastern sky. He 
wished to live till he had rounded his e ntury that he might 
see those flashes broaden into day. While he did live, this 
liability to distress in view of the mystery of evil, rendered 
him an unfailing friend to humanity amid all its woes. It was 
doubtless owing in no small degree to the quickness of his 
sensibilities that he became so ready an interpreter of the 
moral Spirit of his times. 

He entered upon his ministry when the intensely practical 
spirit of this day had begun its development. By the war of 


the = volution, America had gained its nationality : by the 


W: ' 1812, its independence was confirmed. The country 
ert ; gun to realize its vast pos ibilities, and to bend its 
energies to th pl ymotion of a material civilization. The 
tides of emigration were flowing into what then seemed the 


almost boundless spaces of our territory. Invention had re- 
ceivi d an unwonted impulse. Machinery was already promis- 
ing to relieve human hands of half their toil and so to double 
human efliciency. The cotton-gin had been introduced through- 
out the Roath. | and the banks of the Merrimack were noisy 
with the hum of spindles. The discoveries of Watt and of Ful- 


1] rl 


ton began to be realize d on all our rivers. The steam « neine 


pant d at its work in our factories, and was destined soon to 
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lend all its energies to railway transportation. The power 
of the human mind was abundantly vindicated by its achieve- 
ments. ‘Ths questions deemed of public importance were 
eminently practical. Moral and religious questions took the 
prevailing practical turn. Anti-slavery movements had been 
organized. ‘The cause of temperance was strongly urging its 
claims upon all good men. Societies for*the promotion of 
sound morals, or for the relief of the suffering, were springing 
up on every side. In the Church the age of missions had 
been fairly inaugurated. The triumphs of the Gospel in 
India and in the Sandwich Islands, were already the theme 
of grateful praise, while all along the fringes of our frontier, 
the Macedonian cry was he ard. To all this Mr. Barn 3 was 
sensitive in a high degree, and it was impossible for him to 
resist th el ims which he felt to be laid upon him, as a man 


p - -" ? ; : 
anxious to avali himself of every opportunity of good. 


At the same time, and for the reasons just stat d, a change in 


methods of presenting gospel truth became important. While 
the power and the effects of the human will were challeng- 
ing so much attention, there was fresh necessity for impressing 
the responsibilities of possessing and using that will, in mor- 
als and religion, as well as in commerce and the arts. Yetit 
was equally necessary that man’s entire dependence upon 


t 
( 
] 
h 


resented with all 


God and Christ for spiritual life should be } 
the force and clearness of the older theologians, to prevent 
an injurious reaction. Indeed, the Unitarian reaction had al- 
ready begun in Massachusetts. A sound theology was im- 


periled. Human ability was preached from lips reputed 
orthodox, in such terms as or tly to limit the oflice of faith 
in conversion. The demand of the times was for such a tem- 
perate and judicious exhibition of the contrasted but harmo- 
nious relations of God’s sovers ignty and of man’s responsibil- 
ity as would bring the soul to Christ and eall out all its activi- 


ties at his feet. The men who could meet that demand 


1d ; 4] , ° , 1 : . . 
would be a once the agg ssive and the e ms Vative men ol 
the day. Theology would be safest in their hands, and hu- 


man hearts would | most obedient to the Gospel as pre- 


sented by their methods. 


: “es &- ; } i. ae l PR > 
No one perceived this more clearly than Mr. Barnes. But 
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in endeavoring to comply with the duty thus understood, he 
believed that certain peculiarities of terminology, which had 
in some quarters become traditional as expressing the sa- 
cred truths of Christianity, must be either abandoned or ex- 
plained anew. In acting upon this conviction, he soon drew 
upon himself the attention and the criticism of some who 
feared that he was about to renounce the truth which 
he would make more clear. The first notes of alarm were 


‘ ‘ 1 At.. ’ _ . y ome. 
sounded over a sermon preached by Mr. Barnes in Morris- 


~> 


own, New Jersey, in the month of February, A. D). 1829, dur- 
ing an extensive revival of religion. 

The immediate cause of this sermon was, perhaps, a com- 
plaint which had been raised in the village against Calvinism, 


4 


as being an iron-bound system, locking up the soul to an in- 


i 
evitable fate. Mr. Barn S be lie ved that he could show, and 
that the time had come for showing, that if Calvinism leaves 
the sin r a the mercy of a Sovereign God, it leaves him 
there consciously guilty, deserving all that threatens hin. 
In view of the criticism which the discourse elicited, it is 
noteworthy that the text was: “ But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour to-vard man appeart d, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his merey he saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
h Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that being justified 


by his orace, we should be m ule hi irs a cordl ig to the hope 


of eternal Jif Titus in, 4-7 
lt is also noteworthy that the declared purpose of the ser- 


ae . 
mon was to present Gods sovereignty 1 
A * 


tion. One of the opening parag ‘aps of t 


1 the way of Salva- 
he discourse is this: 

‘What, then, is God’s plan of saving men? What are the 
great leading points on which that plan is based, and to bring 


= : ’ , » 2s 27 ; nm ' 
out which is the design of the Bible ? ihese are the ques- 


tions which it is my wish, in a few words, to answer. It will 
be seen, at once, that the text ascribes all honor to Gop, and 
none to man. It will be the design of this discourse, hon- 


estly, in this respect, to follow the representation of the text. 


+* : ] 1 . : 
Sinners and saints, people and preacher, may expect from this 


ely 1 : ™ : ] , 
pian an unquahned conaemn ition, and a pressing claim to 
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lay aside all their own honor, and ascribe 


Noteworthy, also, is the following paragrap 


’ } 1 


troduction, print it with the sermon when it was off 


the public ; 


“One thing has been established, in the aut 


1 . ° , . ,* 5 | 1 
the delivery of this discourse, as well as by a 
and full, but temperate, exhibition of the 
presented in it—that injury is Nov done in a re 
exhal ti i Of (7 / nla Al {vi ] } 
will and pleasure No doctrine, during the 1 
| | tad 4 P 
pia e, na i) nh more ru p nh i, to » tT 


[he « wrt of Mr. Barnes was 1anifestl 
| 1 4 4 - | 1 ] Tr, 1 
the grand a id preci us truth he upheld. it { 
Sive, when, in the progress of tne sermo! ii 


move objection from the way, and to bring i 


Scl yusly ouilty hye fore G 1. it was in this ¢ 
rendered terminology for the sake of what hi 
the truth Sinners ielded They « in ¢ 
as dove to tie r windo . But anim: lversion 
he was put upon his def ise as to methods : 
He had 1 tl hly tak D hi po ition ; but ho\ 
to examl li r VW I sound Had 
much as a jot or a tittle of the truth? Had h 
advised expr 3] ms? | i¢ <amination was 


sult was declared in his “ Answ 


| ~~ cam? | he 4 +2) , Dl; 
eave FJrANUNLCU D vliie Il ) VY OL THUUAG 
i) ] . i 4 
| resbyterian Chureh tft | it a Call It 

} ’ > ) j 1 
become tuelr pastor, inh |} icii He attempted 
Opin hs were sSvurictly lh Lari my with iit » 


Church. The ans = be ti tory 


kept upon the defensiy 
In the year 1835 his commentary upon th 
Romans Was 1 ued. ()ver this vi lume the con 


out afresh. Once more he issued an elabora 


his views, Which went trom one ecel siastical cc 
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until the strife was ended in his acquittal by the General As- 
sembly in the year 1836. Here the case might have bee 
rested ; but such were the candor and conscientiousness of 
Mr. Barnes that he proceeded subsequently to a careful re- 
visal and correction of the obnoxious commentary. 

Now it is not our province or our purpose to declare agree- 
ment with the “views” or the terminology of either Mr. 
Barnes, or of any of his opponents. Let it be conceded that 
all the parties of this conflict were equally loyal to their con- 
victions. Let it be acknowledged that after the strife was 
over, those who had engage d in it imagined themselves to be 
wide apart in opinion; the resu/t was a furtherance of the 
Gospel. This is our point. 

Those who believed Mr. Barnes in error were obliged to 
reéxamine and restate their own views. They were called 
to define their positions, and to explain the terminology 
which they preferred. ‘To the surprise of many who watched 
the controversy, in was found that in many particulars there 
was substantial agreement, while in terms there was appa- 
rently an irreconcilable antithesis. It is wonderful to notice 
how definition often kills debate. A prominent theological 
teacher was wont to give his pupils these two golden rules 
for controversy: “ First: never know too much; Second : 
Ask your opponent what he means, before you reply.” 

By not “knowing too much” we relieve ourselves from the 
necessity of attempting to explain what Revelation has not 
made clear. By asking a disputant “what he means,” we avoid 
much needless discussion. A definition is a key by which 
many a pondrous gate is unlocked, bringing together those 
who stand as enemies on either side an adamantine wall. 

[t is not affirmed that after all the definitions of the con- 
troversy in which Mr. Barnes was involvedythere remained 
no diversities of opinion respecting the subjects. discussed, 
but it may be safely affirmed, that some unlooked for harmo- 
nies had been revealed, that there was much “ agreement to 
differ,” and that the way had been opened to the substantial 
yet catholic agreements which distinguish the reunited 
church of to-day. A generation has passed since the division 
which immediately followed Mr Barnes’ acquittal. In the 
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light of past controversy new study has been given to our 


standards and to the Bible as interpre ted the reby. Old 
forms of statement—favorites on either side—have, in some 
instances, been given up as imperfect. The disposition to 
ascertain wherein those wh » uphold the same standards agree 


has taken the place ot a disposition to suspect the hand 


which clasps the banner-staff of either weakness on the one 
side, or of di sloy ulty on the other. It is the pe riod of union. 
Dismantled parapets are civen up to the weeds on the theo- 
logical field, as well as on those fields where hostile cannon 
once flamed. 

The Church is now in sympathy with that Spirit of the 
Times to which Mr. Barnes was so sensitive. What he so 
early represented we all feel and acknowledge. There was 
probably never a period in our history when the doctrines of 
grace were so universally presented in connection with 
sense of human dignity and responsibility. if thirty years 


ago men were anywhere exhorted to rep nt as if they had 


full power to do so, irrespective of the Holy Ghost, or 
if they were anywhere encouraged to wait for repentance 
until it should come upon them like some mighty but 
mysterious wind, such exhortation, such encouragement 
seldom comes from Presbyterian lips to-day. If Christ was 
ever presented as on the one hand a mere judicial Saviour, or 
on the other, as a Saviour whom none could hope for until 
with loud signal he should come to the door, he is seldom 
sO presented now. Christ is more than ever the theme of our 
pulpits—Christ the Life no less than the Ransom ; and men 
are made to feel that in resisting Christ they incur a daily 
and dreadful guilt—the guilt of doing injustice to them- 
selves, as well as to him—the guilt of robbing God of those 
powers which they ought to devote to him—the guilt of ne- 
glecting and crippling every interest for which the church, as 
a working power, was established in the world. The Holy 
Ghost is more than ever presented, as not an influence, but 
a Person—present in a world which can not do without him 

a Person ready to nerve every will, which, but for him, would 
never be enlisted for God ; or to subdue évery will which, but 


for him,.would never yield ; a Person whose sensibilities may 
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be wounded, and who may be “ grieved away” from any soul. 
The verdict pronounced upon every impenitent man is 
“ Guilty ;” the plea with him is that of merey; the hope of- 
fered him is the Cross ; the assistance promised is that of a 
renewing and sanctifying Spirit; and the life to which he is 
invited is the life which is hid in God with Christ. There has 


been no period, indeed, in which the great truths thus out- 


lined have not been held by the Church at large; but they 
have, perhaps, never been so combined as now. There has been 
no period in our history when, whatever the form or propor- 
tion in which truth was presented, there have not been ex- 


tensive and powerful reviv ils ; but no revivals have so devel- 


oped the energies of a working church as those which have 
been enjoyed during the past twenty years. The spirit of 
+ 


missions has perva led both the branche S of our DOW united 


body. The energies of commerce have not been creater than 
those of God’s people, kindled by au holy zeal for the con- 
version of the world. “ Enterprise for Christ” is the ery with 
which the Church has met a prevailing spirit of enterprise for 
wealth. Along all the p iths of « migration, along all the lines 
of travel, into ail places penetrated by the pioneer, the 
Church has sent her ministers, urging them forward, and then 
demanding of those able to sustain them the necessary 
means, in the name of that Christ for whom the Church is to 
conquer the world. 

While the Presbyterianism of to-day is thus theologically 
conservative and aggressive, it is also in the better sense of 
the term humanitarian. With humanitarianism as distin- 
guished from evangelism it has little sympathy. It is as 
much alive as ever to the fact that all true reformation begins 
in the heart—that holiness is the guaranty of virtue, that 
vice can only be effectually quelled by grace, and that the 
evils of humanity are to be effectually removed only by the 
Gospel. It centers the hope of society, as well as that of the 
individual, in Christ. But it seeks through Christ to alleviate 
all woes. It seeks to carry Christianity into all homes, that 
its impulses, its regulative power and its consolations may 
be perpetually enjoyed, that it may soften all the asperities 


of daily intercourse, that it may deepen and sanctify all hu- 
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man sympathies. It seeks to promote all true culture, on the 
theory that culture is one of the legitimate fruits of Christi- 
anity. It restores the almost forgotten significance of that 
word gentle-man, and encouraging the sweet ministry of 
the Christian woman, makes of the lady once more the 
“ loaf-giver” of Anglo-Saxon memory. But while thus insis- 
ting that grace is the true secret of all that is graceful in 


society, if applies itself to the relief of want and of suffering, 
when it has no immediate hope of inducing the hungry to 
feed on Christ, or the miserable to accept the balm of the 
Gospel; after the example of him who pitied, loved, and came 
to our help while we were yet enemies. Our church is not, 
indeed, distinguished in this respect from other denomina- 
tions. All alike have caught the prevailing spirit. The Chris- 
tianity of the time is a practical and executive religion. We 
may claim for Presbyterianism this, at least, without detract- 
ing from the merit of any other denomination, that in its in- 
structions it blerds the doctrinal with the practical in har- 
monious proportion. Doctrine may not be formulated in its 
pulpits as rigidly as in former days. It is not improbable 
that in many places there is too much neglect of that syste- 
matic instruction which was so carefully pursued by our fathers. 
It is true, | rhaps, that some of our preache rs neglect too 
much the severer aspects of Christian truth in their attempt 
to present the milder and more winning. It is not unlikely 
that, by the power of reaction, some of our congregations 
may yet be brought more frequently than now to the trem- 
bling Mount and tothe Eternal Throne. Butas arule, the truth 
is broadly and fully presented in our pulpits. As a rule, solid 
doctrine still underlies the preaching of our sanctuaries, as 
the framework of the globe underlies its soil. It may not 
crop out in ledges, or shoot up in peaks and ranges, as much 
as in other days, but it upholds and gives strength to all the 
verdure that mantles it, and to all the harvests that grow out 
of it. 

To declare that all these results can be referred to the 
agency of Albert Barnes would be folly. To say that all of 
them flowed dir etly from the controversies in which he was 
involved would be unwise. Such a statement would be too 
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narrow. ‘These results, affecting all branches of the church 
alike, are traceable to that Spirit of the Times, which he was 
so quick to feel, but which is formed under Divine control. 
What we are disposed to claim is, that as God’s instrument 
he was greatly useful, especially in our own branch of the 
Church, in promoting these results. Others, whose memories 
we revere, were perhaps equally useful in a similar way ; for 
the controversies in which he shared, were carried on through- 
out the land. They involved some of the soundest and most 
brilliant men on either side. We are not for a moment to 
forget that Mr. Barnes was but one of many used alike of 
God, but he was one of the earliest in the field; he was one 
of the most conspicuous. And we count the service, which 
he was the means of thus rendering to the Church, the chief 
service of his life. In this statement some might hesitate to 
concur. Many perhaps, thinking of his commentaries, scat- 
tered in myriads of volumes all over the world, giving clear- 
ness and tone to Scripture instruction in pulpits, in Sunday 
schools, in families, would say that his great work was to 
elucidate the Bible. Many would rate as next in import- 
ance his philanthropic labors in behalf of the oppressed, 
and of the victims of folly and vice. But when we re- 
flect that his commentaries ministered to the general re- 
sult to which the controversies of his earlier life were 
tributary, and that his philanthropic labors were all per- 
vaded by the conservative-aggressive spirit which pervaded 
his theology, we reaffirm that his principal service to the 
church was that which we,have already declared. Of that 
service he was himself but partially conscious. It was 
not his purpose to render it when he commenced his career. 
Those who opposed him wrought with him in rendering it, 
while they were intent only upon correcting what they be- 
lieved his errors. We may well suppose that in the evening 
of life he was not fully aware of the part he had taken in 


promoting the results we have described, though he could 


not have been insensible to the conviction that on the 

whole the things which had happened unto him fell out unto 

the furtherance of the Gospel. Under the guidance and con- 

trol of God, he was tributary to the reunion of the Church in 
29 
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a way which perhaps, he never recognized. He lived only 
until the union was fairly consummated ; but we can not feel 
that he is lost to the Church, or that he can lose his share 
in the triumphs which we anticipate for her as we look out 
into the future over his grave. 

He is always rash who prophesies without inspiration. We 
are often warned by disappointment to moderate the utter- 
ance of those hopes which we can not avoid cherishing. But 
it would seem almost like doubting that Providence whose 
agency in the reunion seems so conspicuous, to doubt that 
we are entering upon a period of increased efficiency. Har- 
monious in spirit, as well as in counsels, we have massed our 
forces. During the memorial year, now so gloriously closed, 
we have cleared ourselves of many a pecuniary obstacle to 
our progress, and gained many a pecuniary advantage. Un- 
vexed by chronic questions of debate, and chronic causes of 
alienation, we are disposed to devise new and larger things 
for Christ. In sympathy with the spirit of the times, we are 
ready to interpret and act upon every call to duty. Occupy- 
ing a position in society from which our influences can radi- 
ate as from the centre, we can command the revenues of the 
rich, theculture of the refined, and the wisdom of the thought- 
ful, while we enlist the covperation and enjoy the confidence 
of the poor. Republican in government, our Church is char- 
acteristically American. [Flexible in methods, yet firm in 
convictions, what is there to hinder our availing ourselves of 
every means for pressing and maintaining the cause of truth 
—the cause of Christ? The opportunity is grand; the pros- 
pect is bright. Let the memory of those into whose labors 
we enter, be carried with us as we go on to perfect what God 
through them has so signally advanced. 
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PRESIDENT WHEELOCK AND DR. CHAUNCY. 
E. H. Guutert, D.D., Prof. in University of New York. 


In 1742, when the reaction that followed the Great Revival 
had begun to be felt very generally throughout the regions 
where it had prevailed, Jonathan Edwards published his 
memorable pamphlet, Some Thoughts Conce rning the Present 
Re vival of Religion in N w England, and the Way in which it 
ought to be Acknowledged and Promoted. 

In this pamphlet, Edwards vindicated the Revival from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon it. He did not deny 
that some extravagances had been committed, or that the 
course of many who had taken a prominent part in it had been 
indiscreet. Yet he maintained that it had been a “ very glo- 
rious’ work, and that it was to be judged, not in part, or by 


j 
isolated features, but as a whole. 


‘ . . 
His testimony, given after the excitement had culminated 


and very generally abated, carries great weight with it. He 
Says: 

“There is a strange alteration almost all over New England amongst 
young people: by a powerful invisible influence on their minds, thcy have 
been brought to forsake, in a general way as it were at once, those things of 
which they were extremely fond, and in which they seemed to place the 
happiness of their lives, and which nothing before could induce them to 
forsake; as their frolicking, vain company-keeping, night walking, their 
mirth and jollity, their impure language and lewd songs. In vain did min- 
isters preach against these things before, in vain were laws made to restrain 
them, and in vain was all the vigilance of magistrates and civil officers :; 
but now they have almost everywhere dropt them as it were of themselves. 
And thereis great alteration amongst old and young as to drinking, tavern, 
haunting, profane speaking, and extravagance in apparel. Many notoriously 
vicious persons have been reformed, and become externally quite new crea- 
tures. Some that are wealthy, and of a fashionable, gay education ; some 
great beaux and fine ladies, that seemed to have their minds swallowed up 
with nothing but the vain shows and pleasures of the world, have been 
wonderfully altered, have relinquished these vanities,and are become se- 
rious, mortified, and humble in their conversation. It is astonishing to see 
the alteration there is in some towns, where before there was but little ap- 
pearance of religion, or any thing but vice and vanity. And now they are 
transformed into another sort of people; their former vain, world!y and 
vicious conversation and dispositions seem to be forsaken, and they are, as 
it were, gone over to a new world. Their thoughts, their talk, and their 
concern, affections, and inquiries are now about the favor of God, and in- 
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terest in Christ, a renewed sanctified heart, and a spiritual blessedness, ac. 
ceptance, and happiness in a future world.”—L, 374. (English Edition 

It grieved Edwards not a little that a work of this charac- 
ter should be depreciated, especially by ministers themselves. 
“Now,” he exclaims, “ when so great and extensive a reform- 
ation is so suddenly and wonderfully accomplished, in those 
very things we sought to God for, shall we not acknowledge it ? 
or do it with great coldness, caution, and reserve, and scarcely 
take any notice of it in our public prayers and praises, or 
mention it but slightly and cursorily, as though we would con- 
trive to say as little of it as ever we could, and were glad to 
pass from it ?” 

Holding such views as these Edwards did not hesitate to 
speak very plainly of the indifference if not aversion mani- 
fested toward the Revival, by some of his brethren in the 
ministry. On this point he remarks : 

“ Though ministers preach never so good doctrine, and be never so pain 
ful and laborious in their work, yet if they show to their people that they 
are not well affected to this work, but are doubtful and suspicious of it, they 
will be very likely to do their people a great deal more hurt than good. For 
the very fame of such a great and extraordinary work of God, if their people 
were suffered to believe it to be his work, and the example of other towns, 
together with what preaching they might hear occasionally, would be likely 
to have a much greater influence upon the minds of their people to awaken 
and animate them in religion, than all other labours with them. Besides, 
their minister's opinion will not only beget in them a suspicion of the work 
they hear of abroad, whereby the mighty hand of God that appears in it 
loses its influence upon their minds, but it will also tend to create a sus 
picion of everything of the like nature, that shall appear among themselves 
as being something of the same distemper that is become so epidemical in 
the land. And what is this, in effect, but to create a suspicion of all vital 
religion, and to put the people upon talking against and discouraging 
wherever it appears, and knocking it on the head as fast as it rises.”- L., 
p. 388, 

It is true that the Revival had not been conducted always 
by such orderly methods as some would have prescribed. 
The Spirit of God had not wrought in accordance with hu- 
man formulas. He had not honored the wise and learned by 
making them its leaders. Out of the mouth of unlettered 
men he had “perfected praise” to the glory of his grace. 
To men like Dr. Chauncy of Boston, and the Old Lights of 
Connecticut this was a stumbling block. But Edwards was 
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of opinion that it was not beco1 to dictate to 
the Almighty. He says: 

‘It is our wisest and best way, fully, and without 


A 
the great God in this work, and to be entirely resigned to him, with respect 


reluctance, to bow to 


to the manner in which he carries it on, and the instruments he is pleased 
to use. Let show ourselves out of humor, and sullenly refuse to 
acknowledge t work ji ts full glory, because we have not had so great 
a hand in promoting it, not shared so largely in its blessings as 
some others. Let us not refu vive all that honor which belongs to 
others as instruments, because they are young, or are upon other accounts 
much inferior to ourselves and others; and may appear to us very unworthy 
that God should put so much honor upon them,”—L., 588, 9. 


Doubtless intimations had already reached him that some 
of the opposers of the Revival were preparing to expose its 
through the press, and with special reference 


‘ 


, ‘ - 
ble mishes 
. 4 7 

to this point he remarks 

* Great care should be tak t ie press should be improved to no pur- 
pose contrary to thi Those therefore that pub 


+) 


ish pamphlets to the disadvantag his work, and that tend either di 


under suspicion, and to discourage or hinder 


rectly or indire¢ tly to bring it 
t, would do well thoroughly to consider whether this is not indeed the 


work of God ; and whether, if it be, it is not likely that God will go forth 
as fire, to consume all that stand in his way; and whether there be not 
danger that the fire kindled in them will scorch the authors.—L., 389 
Instead of coming to the help of the Lord, we shall actually fight against 
him, if we are abundant in insisting on and setting forth the blemishes of 
the work ; so as to manifest that we rather choose and are more forward to 
take notice of what is amiss, than what is good and glorious in the work 
Not but that the crrors committed ought to be observed, and lamented, and 
a proper testimony borne against them, and the most probable means should 
be used to have them amended ; but insisting much upon them, as though 
of them with more appearance of 


t were a pleasing theme. or speaking 
grief for them, 


heat of spirit, or with ridicule, or an air of contempt, than 
has no tendency to correct the errors,”—I,, 388-9. 


Finally he places the objector to the Revival in a most un- 


enviable position. If the work is of God, only an enemy of 
God can oppose it. He is disposed to ask: 

‘Can any good medium be found, where a man can rest with any stability, 
? If indeed this be the work 


between owning thi ork, and being a 


it no tirely overthrow their scheme of religion; and does 


of God. does 
it not infinitely concern them as they would be partakers of eternal salva- 


tion, to relinquish their scheme? Now is a good time for Arminians to 
now, as one of the friends of this work, 


be on our side.”—I., 422 


! I would 


change their principles l 
' me and join with us an 


Mul 
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Edwards’ pamphlet was but one of many which appeared 
at that juncture, defending or criticising the Revival. Inthe 
same year in which it appeared, Jonathan Ashley of Deer- 
field, a cousin of Edwards, preached a sermon in Boston, 
soon after printed, on the “ Great Duty of Charity,” in which 
he threw out some “ unworthy ” reflections upon the Revival; 
and as it had been preached in the pulpit of the Rev. Wm. 
Cooper, the latter called him to account for it in a printed 
letter, to which Ashley published a rejoinder. David 
MecGregore of Londonderry published on “ The Trial of Spir- 
its” in answer to Caldwell. Israel Loring, who preached 
the Convention Sermon that year (1742), indulged in a dia- 
tribe against Itinerants. Dr. Chauncy of Boston gave pre- 
monition of his next year’s work in a sermonon Enthusiasm, 
with a letter to the Rev. James Davenport. William Hooper 
of Boston, soon to pass over to Episcopacy, declared his 
views in “ The Apostles neither Impostors nor Enthusiasts.” 
Solomon Williams of Lebanon, Ct., like Ashley a cousin of 
Edwards, published his discourse, “'The more excellent way 
against Enthusiasm.” John Barnard of Marblehead, gave 
his views in “ Zeal for good works excited and directed.” 
It is obvious that Edwards, with such public itions scattered 
abroad and leavening the opinion of New England, felt that 
the occasion demanded of him the remarks in which he 
arded as the slanders of the 
the press. He stood in fact almost alone in his sober vindi- 


called attention to what he reg 
cation of the character of the Revival. 

It was not to be expected that his opponents would quietly 
submit to his rebukes, expressed or implied. He had brought 
severe charges against the course they had seen fit to pursue, 
and their vindication was to be found only in exposing the 
“blemishes” and excesses of the Revival. The man who 
came forward as their champion was Dr. Chauncy. He was 
at this time pastor of a prominent church in Boston, and 
comparatively a young man, in fact fifteen months younger 
than Edwards himself, now thirty-nine years of age. Ed- 
wards’ pamphlet had no sooner appeared, than he began 
‘to prepare himself fer his task, whether self-chosen, or 


assigned him by the voice of his brethren. 
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He scarcely needed to visit in person, as he did, the scenes 
of revival where it had been characterized by extravagance. 
Those who sympathized with him were only too ready to 
furnish him material for depicting the Revival in odious col- 
ors. With such correspondents as William Hart at Say- 
brook, his own namesake and relative at Durham, his for- 
mer Boston neighbor, Eliot, now settled in the same town with 
Wheelock and pastor of an adjoining parish, not to mention 
others who retained bitter memories of “ New Light ” denun- 
ciations, excesses and disorders, Chauncy was abundantly 
furnished with the very article in demand. He was not over 
scrupulous to sift or sort what he gathered in his net, and 
with the art and ability of which he was a consummate master, 
he readily put together a volume which for a century and a 
quarter has been the source of such testimony as the oppo- 
nents of the Revival could heartily relish. 

The title of his 8vo. volume, which was to demolish Ed- 
wards’ “ Thoughts concerning the present Revival” was ev- 
idently devised to keep that in mind, while it was intended 
to offset rather than answer it. It was “ Seaonable Thoughts 
of the State of Religion in New England.” In an 8vo. of 
424 pages, it combined such local accounts of the Revival as 
Chauncy chose to use, with extracts from Baxter, Gurnall, 
Shepard, the utterances of the Westminster Assembly, &c., 
originally directed against Separates and Enthusiasts of an 
earlier date, but skilfully adapted to rebuke the proceedings 
of contemporary zealots. 

The book was undeniably controversial—to those it con- 
demned bitterly such. Yet it gives us information which is 
valuable when we make a proper allowance for the spirit in 
which it was given. After noting the labors of Whitefield 
and Tennent in New England, Dr. Chauncy proceeds : 

‘From this time, the method of itinerant preaching became common. 
Many in various parts of the land took upon them to visit the churches ; 
preaching from place to place, wherever they went ; sometimes contrary to 
the known judgment of the settled ministers, and in opposition to them; 
and sometimes, where their consent was only a matter of necessity to keep 
peace among the people. Sometimes they have come into parishes of their 


own accord ; and sometimes, by application made to them from a few disaf 
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fected persons.—Sometimes, in order to get the liberty of the meeting-house, 
they have used mean and indirect arts; and sometimes, when they could 
not get into it, they have gone into private houses, or gathered assemblies 
in the fields. Nay, lay exhorters, men of no capacity, nor learning; yea, 
some of them ofa suspicious character for their virtue (not to say any thing 
worse) have travelled about from town to town, calling assemblies, and 
sometimes exciting prejudices in people against their ministers, for not 
letting them into their pulpits, or not encouraging them in their disorderly 
practice. I cannot better describe the manner of these itinerants, than in 
the words of a friend in a letter to me: ‘The itinerant ministers that have 
been with us have been (as I think) very irregular and disorderly in their 
proceedings. It hath been their manner to estrange themselves, in a great 
measure, from me, and to associate with a disaffected party. They appoint 
and warn lectures without my consent or knowledge, and just before the 
time of exercise they have commonly sent for my approbation! And upon 
my manifesting a dislike of their managements, they have preached some- 
times in private houses; sometimes in a barn ; sometimes in the open air 

P, 40, 41. 

After having given a lengthy account of the enthusiastic 
freaks of the Rev. James Davenport, Chauncy proceeds to 
classify Wheelock and others with bim 

“T pass now to some other preachers of the same spirit I have been de 
scribing ; among whom, if I should again mention Mr. D—t, I hope the 
reader will forgive me; especially when he sees it to be a matter of neces- 
sity, in order to my carrying his thoughts up to the true source of this 
Quakerish turn of mind in all these gentlemen, as well as those to whom, 
by their means, it has been propagated. The gentlemen I have in view, 
besides Mr. D—t, are Messrs. Pomroy, Wheelock, Allen, Bliss; all of whom 

is generally known, are of one soul, and have gone into the same method 
of conduct: though I believe Mr. D—t has outdone them all.—These are 
the ministers (excepting Mr. Bliss whose residence is now in these parts, 
who have had the chief hand in raising the commotions in Connecticut ; 
where sudden impulses and extraordinary pretences to the Spirit have been 
more general (in proportion) and extravagant, than in any of the other 
governments.”—P. 201, 2. 


lor } ’ nu WwW . 9 . P, 

Next, to throw obloquy on Wheelock, he traces his fanat- 
icism to an enthusiast named Ferris. 

“ David Ferris came from a nest of Quakers at New Milford, deeply ting’d 
with their spirit. He made a great shew of sanctity, while at the College ; 
by means whereof he was under advantage to propagate his quakerish 
notions. and did do it, among a number of the students. Mr. Pomroy, 
Wheelock, Allen, Davenport, Bliss, were familiar with him, and led aside 
by him. They made a club, and often met together. They did not open 
their principles to all, but to those whom they imagined they could work 


upon. They laid great stress upon impressions and impulses; particularly 
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upon any sense of Scripture that was suddenly and strongly suggested to 
their minds. They were strangely uncharitable; expressing themselves cen- 
soriously of most others. They had indeed no opinion of any but themselves 
on a religious account. They pleaded for the Spirit’s immediate, extraor- 
dinary guidance in the manner ‘tis now pleaded for; and were in most re- 
spects then as they have appeared since. Ferris left College before he took 
his degree, professing himself a Quaker; and is said to be now a Quaker 
preacher.”--- P, 212, 3 


The account of the proceedings of Davenport and his sym- 


pathizers at New London, furnished to Chauncy by a corres- 


pondent, gives us a picture of the scene in which the enthu- 
siasm of the Revival culminated. With every possible al- 
lowance it is dark enough 

“An account of the extraordinary conduct of the New-Lights at New 
London has doubtless before this time reached you at Boston; but having 
been variously represented, the following account (which may be depended 
upon) perhaps may not be unacceptable : 

The Separatists at New London sent a boat over to Long Island to invite 
the grand enthusiast D—t over to organize their chureh (as they termed it) 
He arrived on or about the 2d day of March. He was no sooner come to 
town, than he began to rectify some disorders he supposed were prevailing 
among the children of God. He published the messages which he said he 
received from the Spirit in dreams and otherwise, importing the great ne- 


cessity of mortification and contempt of the world and made them believe 
that they must put away from them every thing that they delighted in, to 
avoid the heinous sin of idolatry, tl es, cloaks and breeches, hoods, 
gowns, rings, jewels and necklaces must all be brought together into one 
heap into his chamber, that they might, by his solemn decree, be committed 
to the flames: together with certain books of devotion, &c., which he de- 
termined to be unsafe to be in the hands of the people. Accordingly, they 
seem’d to be in a strife who should | st in this meritorious action, and 
there was presently made a pile of men’s and women’s apparel and orna 
ments to which the grand director added a pair of plush breeches which he 
wore to town, and which now he would greatly want, were he not confined 
in bed by a distemper for which I want a name . 

The books which were committed to the flames were as follows sever 
idge’s Thoughts on Religion, part of Flavel’s Works, one piece of Mr 
Henry’s, Russell’s Seven Sermons, Dyer’s Golden Chain, The Whole Duty 
of Man, one piece Dr. Increase Mather’s. one of Dr. Colman’s, one of Dr. 
iinst Enthusiasm, Mr. Adams’s Ser- 


mons, all that could be had, Flynt’s 20 Sermons, Barnard’s, Hooper's 


Sewall’s, and Dr. Chauncy’s Sermon Ag 
Hart's, Samuel Russell’s. Beckworth’s, Todd’s, Seabury’s and Bliss’s Ser- 
mons. with a book of Williams and Wadsworth; these being called over, 
were with much noise and outcry burnt on the town wharf in the afternoon 
of the Sabbath Day, March 6th, just as people were coming from meeting, 
who ran to see if murder, or some other mischief was not about to be done, 


witnesses of thi } ‘ horrid delusion, and heard them sing 
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i them W a oud voice 


hallelujahs and Gloria Patra over the pile, and heard them with 

declare . That the smoke of the torments of such of the authors of the above said 

hooks, as died in the same belief, as when they set them out, was now ascending in 

Hell in like manner .as they saw the smoke of the books rise. The next day 
| + 


sundry other books (to me unknown) were burnt; and the clothes, &c 


which were ready in a pile for that purpose, would certainly have been 


consumed, but that one of the fraternity who loved the world better than 


the rest. and was more apprehensive of the ill aspect this transaction would 


| 
have on their scheme and party, came running and diverted them from it 
at that time 


The New Light ministers round about are at a loss how to conduct them- 


selves, and how to make a plaister for this sore 


We are re idly to hope that God, who brings good out of evil, light out of 
darkness, and order out of confusion by means of these extraordinary things, 
will open the eyes of the people. and put a stop to the growth of error and 
enthusiasm in the land. 

P.S The New 1 ghts, by a solemn decree. ordered Mr. Parson’s wonder 


R ¢ 
208 


ful piece (preached and printed at 


P. 220-3. Note 


on) nto the 


It may seen strange that the denunciation of unconverted 
er sagt . a 

ministers by the friends of the Revival should have been so 
resented. The following passage will indicate Chauncy’s po- 
sition : 

‘¢The first error I would take notice of, is that which supposes ministers, 
if not converted, uncapable of being the instruments of spiritual good to 
men’s souls. Mr. Whitefield very freely vented this error. I have myself 
been present, when he delivered that from the pulpit, upon this head, which 
I could not but think very unsafe ; and in what he has wrote, his language 
is such as evidently tends to lead people into wrong sentiments about the 
preaching of ministers, if thought to be unconverted. His words are these 
‘The reason why congregations have been so dead, is because they have 
dead men preaching to them. For how can dead men beget living children ? 
It’s true indeed, God may convert people by the Devil, if he pleases ; and so 

: peo} ; I 
he may by unconverted ministers. But I believe he seldom makes use of 


either of them for this purpose. P. 242, 3. 

In a note appended to this passage, Chauncy adduces the 
language employed by Gilbert Tennent in his famous Not- 
tingham sermon 


“Mr. Tennent’s language upon this head of unconverted ministers is 


much the same. In his sermon at Nottingham, p. 8, he has these words: 
‘Is a dead man fit to bring others to life? Sad experience verifies the un- 
profitableness of the ministry of unconverted men. What if some instances 
could be shewn of unconverted ministers being instrumental in convincing 
persons of their lost estate? The thing is very rare and extraordinary 
And for what I know as many instances might be given of Satan’s convine- 


ipg persons by his temptations—Indeed, it’s a kind of chance-medley, botl 
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in respect of father and hi 
P. 243. 

As we proceed, we perceive that Edwards’ “ Thoughts 
concerning the present Revival” is rarely out of Chauney’s 
mind. Repeatedly he refers to it, and objects to its state- 
ments and representations. In a note he remarks : 

‘““ While I was writing this page, I received a letter from a werthy gentle- 
man, in which, speaking of Mr. Edwards's late book, he has these words : 
‘Il am surprised at his long labor to prove the Millenium shall begin in 
America. He has been so modest as to conceal the reason of this; but it 
may easily be gathered from what he has often said to private persons, viz : 
that he doubted not, the Millenium began when there was such an awaken- 
ing at North Hampton, and North Hampton must have the praise of being 
first brought into it.’ 

To which let me add a few words from the late venerable Dr. Increase 
Mather, which will show how widely good men may differ from one another, 
in matters of mere conjecture. They are these: ‘I know there is a blessed 
day to the visible church not far off: but it is the judgment of very learned 
men. that, in the glorious times promised to the church on earth, AMERICA 
will be Hew And, although there is a number of the elect of God to be 
born here, I am verily afraid, that. in process of time, New England will 
be the wofullest place in al! America; as some other parts of the world, 
once famous for religion, are now the dolefullest on earth, perfect pictures 
and emblems of Hell. When you see this little Academy [the words were 
spoken in the College Hall,] fallen to the ground,—then know it is a terrible 


thing which God is about to bring upon this land.’ "—P. 372.3. Note 


Dr. Chauncy’s book added new fuel to the fire of contro- 
versy. The division among the ministers of New England 
was not less sharp or decided than that which had separated 
the Presbyterian Church into the “ Old” and “ New Side,” 
although it was not defined by ecclesiastical lines. Church 
was arrayed against church, and pastor against pastor, and 
the judgment which each formed of the Revival determined 
where he was to be classed. 

But already Tennent had seen something of the evil of his 
misguided zeal. The “ New York Brethren” of the New 
Synod had effected by kindness what the Old Side by denun- 
ciation had attempted in vain. The warm sun had proved 
more effective than the blustering wind. Tennent wrote at 


this juncture—or even before the appearance of Chauncy’s 


book—a letter rebuking the presumption of uneducated and 
unlicensed exhorters, and Edwards himself endorsed the let- 
ter by his express approyal. A few years more, and the au- 
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thor of the Nottingham Sermon, arraigned in New England, 
in the pamphlet “Gilbert vs. Tennent,” as in contradiction 
with himself, and pursued by that pamphlet to England, be- 
came scarcely less conservative than the “ Old Side” he had 
denounced. In the very year of the Reunion—1758—he 
published a volume of discourse, in which it was manifest 
that he was no longer the Gilbert Tennent of 1741. In one 
of these he says: 


“Without peace there can be no comfort in society, and without order 
there can be no peace ; now without officers, and a subjection to their reason- 
able determinations, how can order be maintained? Almighty God has 
therefore appointed rulers in the State and in the Church, and positively 
enjoined the people to honor and obey them ; such therefore who fear God, 
should beware of opposing the order he has prescribe |, and endeavor to kee p 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace? No doubt, both rulers and 
ruled are liable to mistakes in sentiment and conduct; now in case of com 
plaint, there is no other equitable way to issue it, but by submitting the 
matter of difference to the decision of proper judges, for it is unreasonable 


n society for parties to be judges in their own cause; this tends to over- 


i 
throw entirely the foundations ofall law and government, and make disputes 


perpetual. Nor is there any thing in the principles of liberty rightly under- 


stood, that opposes a regular government in the Church or State; no, it is 
so far from this, that it is a necessary means to promote and preserve it 
e.g. If it be right and just, that one man should think for himself, it is at 
least equally so, for a body of men as such ; to say that the number of men, 
or authority wherewith they are vested, should lessen their privileges, is 
to oppose not Only the express declarations of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
he plainest dictates of reason and common sense 

Up to this time Wheelock had made no reply to Chauncy’s 
animadversions. He seems to have passed them over in si- 
lent contempt. But the reaction which had taken place, and 
which is fully evinced by Tennent’s language, had forced him 
to the conviction that even a tardy vindication was expedi- 
ent for the interests he had in charge, if not a duty to himself. 

In these circumstances he penned the following letter to 
his friend Pemberton (once Presbyterian pastor in New York) 
now settled at Boston. It is taken from his voluminous cor- 
ré spondence, which has been carefully preserved, and has 
never before appeared in print. It will be seen on perusal 
to be important when taken in connection with Dr. Cliaun- 
cy’s volume, and its representations—or perhaps misrepre- 


sentations—of the Revival. It is iuseribed: 
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On Dr. CHAUNCY’s SLANDERS 
Dr. Wheelock to Rev. Ebenr. Pemberton 
Lebanon, 24 October, 1759 
Revd. and Hon’d Sir, 

Some years ago (perhaps ten) on a journey and at a tavern, the land- 
lord (who was and had been very violent in his opposition to the religious 
concern which had then lately been in the land) shewed me a book wrote 
by Dr. Charles Chauncey of Boston, and pointed me to a place where he 
pretended to give part of my religious character, particularly at College. 
I read a few pages, and knew not but I had read all that concerned me in 
the book, in which there were, as I remember, no less than 12 palpable 
falsehoods, nor was there one word there to my disadvantage that was true 
Soon after this 1 saw Col. Williams, who was President when I was a mem- 
ber of College, and was intimately acquainted with the whole affair which 
the Doctor pretended to relate. I told him what I had met with. He told 
me if I would write against it he would add his attestation thereto, but I 
supposed my character to be so well known in this government, and that 
there were so many who were knowing to the whole affair—and that the 
Doctor's character among us, excepting with a few Arminians, was such 
that I did not think of anything he had done or could do of that nature 


would so prejudice my character or usefulness as to render it worth my 


while to do anything in my own vindication; but that it was rather my 
duty to trample upon it with many other things of the like nature which 
I have met with. till the time shall come when all things shall be set right 
And so I have treated it, and have never had any intimation that it has 
been of any prejudice to me in this government, nor indeed any where else, 
until of late I have been advised by gentlemen of good and public character 
in your government, that my name and religion with it have and do suffer 
very much, and are in danger of suffering more, in succeeding generations, 
by what he has wrote, and that it is expedient and very necessary that 
something should be done. I am also informed that there were other things 
said of me in that book besides the passage which I read, but what they are 
I cannot so much as guess. Nor do I know where to get the book in order 
to see what they are. I wish some friend would lend me the book, and 
point me to the particular pages which concern me that I may not have 
the mortification to read the whole in order to know what he says of me. 
Nor can I particularly remember what I did read, but in general the whole 
that he says of my acquaintance with my dear Mr. Davenport, more than 
that I knew him by sight, is false. I do not know that I ever spoke a word 
to him or he to me while we were at college. I am confident I never dis- 
coursed with him three minutes, nor do 1 think that there ever was a member 
of College. while I was there, with whom I had so little acquaintance. Nor 
had I ever till after I had contracted acquaintance with his sister, who 
was afterwards my wife; nor did the sad mistakes which that precious ser- 
vant of Christ afterwards ran into at all originate from any thing he im- 
bibed at College—if I don’t mistake he supposed he was converted while he 
lived with his brother Williams of Long Meadow. about the time he began 
to preach. 
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And as to the Doctor’s representing me as being Enthusiastical at College 
as he does if I don’t forget, he is very abusive init. I never held, nor pre- 
tended to experience that kind of teaching which Calvinistic divines call 
Enthusiasm, The grand points which I was opposed in, were the absolute 
necessity of divine teaching in order to a right and effectual understanding 
of divine things—and the absolute necessity of divine influence and the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of Christ in order to a right and acceptable perform- 
ance of duty to God; that the graces of the Spirit may be so sensible and 
evident, as to be matter of assurance to the subjects of them, that they are 
passed from death unto life. These were the principles chiefly disputed, and 
to prove that I did not differ from approved divines I used frequently to 
quote and appeal to Mr. Flavel, part of whose works I had with me. And 
when the report was spread that I was enthusiastical | made a challenge 
upon all who had been my opponents to mention one point wherein I had 
differed in principle from Mr. Stoddard or Mr. Flavel; and it was frankly 
allowed by my most zealous opponents, that I was not a greater enthusi- 
ast than Mr. Flavel was, and that I had not vented any principles which 
he did not justify. And I dare now bid the challenge to all the world, let 
them keep truth on their side, and accuse me with holding any principles 
contrary to those divines, and divines of that sort. My mind was greatly 
affected with the truth and importance of these things—they appeared to 
me in a stronger light than ever they had done. But I was a child, and 
spake and thought and understood as achild. Had I been more acquainted 
with men and things, I had no doubt suppressed that inclination to speak 
with so much freedom in all companies, which I believe I sometimes im- 
prudently gave vent to; notwithstanding all which, I dare make this chal- 
lenge on all the world to mention one principle which I vented as my be 
lief contray to sound Calvinism. Dear Pres. Williams, to whom I freely 
unbosomed myself, often told me that my principles and my religion 
would not be opposed at Northampton and many other places where the 
same are publicly taught and justified. Nor have I ever had occasion to 
alter my thoughts since in one material article which was then contro- 
verted, excepting that when I came to be acquainted with Christians who 
were new from and educated in places where they were not under oppres- 
sion and reproach for their religion, but their religion in fashion, and oth- 
ers had been taught and imitated the same language, I was soon convinced, 
that forming my sentiments by the little number of my acquaintances who 
had been refined by trials, I had carried my thoughts of that knowledge 
which Christians have of one another's spiritual state too far, though I 
never held that they could have a certain knowledge of it 

And as to my honest classmate who, as I remember, the Dr. says was his 
informer, it is all a chimera—I never had such a classmate as he describes. 
I've discoursed with Mr. Pomeroy and others, and, we can’t so much as 
guess who he means, nor can we. supposing him to be mistaken in his be- 
ing a classmate, and that he means only cotemporary with us at College, 
so much as guess who the man was, because I know of no man to whom 
that character belongs. 


I was upon that same road to N. Haven when that Dr. passed through 
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this government (as I understand) to fill his crop with materials for that 
piece and I came several times within scent of him (for he left a savour 
of what he fed upon when he lit) and was at your college at the same time 
and should have freely given him a full and true account of that whole af- 
fair, if he had desired to know the truth—and could have proved it to him 
at the time and place beyond exception. And I suspect he would doubt- 
less have given me the opportunity if the truth had been what he desired— 
however, if I think too hardly of him let others judge who know the cir 
cumstances of the case. I am confident I am far from being alone in these 
thoughts of him. 

I should have wrote to the Doctor, but I understand he is a gentleman 
who takes more liberty to insult his inferiors than perhaps the mercury in 
my Own blood will well bear while I am so sensible of mean, unmnanly, un- 
christian and abusive treatment received from him, though as yet I am not 
sensible of any great impatience under what I have already suffered from 
him. 

Will you please, Sir, to let the Dr. know that I think he has made him- 
self a debtor to me and also to Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Allen by what he has 
wrote, and more so to the Redeemer and his dear cause, and then if he will 
risk the consequences of it, he will have none but himself to blame if they 
prove very bad. 

Please also to favor me with your and the Rev. Mr. Foxcroft’s advice 
what is duty and expedient for us to do in the case to retrieve or prevent 
the injury that has or may accrue to religion by what the Dr. has wrote 
—I hope, Sir, the occasion will excuse the tedious length of this letter, 
Please to accept most dutiful and affectionate salutation from, and remem 
ber in your devoutest hours, your unworthy son in the Gospel, 

Rey. Es. PEvwBERTON. ELEAZ’R WHEELOCK 


Art. VIIIL.—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND MINISTERIAT 
RELIEF. 


J. M. Suerwoop, New York. 


In the January issue of this Review we discussed at length, 

in the light of Scripture teaching, historical facts, and church 

. ; mag rai Sa 
economics, the important subject of “ Ministerial Relief. 

The views then presented have obtained a degree of accep- 


tance much beyond what we dared to anticipate for them in 
so brief a time. The “Society for Promoting Life Insurance 
among Clergymen,” believing the paper timely and adapted 
to influence the public mind in the right direction, repub- 
lished it in pamphlet form for distribution among the entire 
ministry of the United States. It was immediately sent to 
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the 8,000 ministers who compose our great Presbyterian 


9 
g 
family, with a special request from the Executive Committee 
for an “ expression of views upon the subject which it dis- 
cusses.” Several hundred letters were received in response, 
not a few of them from leading brethren io the. various 
branches of the church, uniformly concurring in the reason- 
ings and conclusions of the paper submitted to them. Nota 
solitary adverse opinion was expressed, but many facts were 
given, and arguments adduced, confirmatory of those which 
we had presented. And we happen to know that the opinions 
of some at least of our leading pastors and laymen were 
changed by the reading of this paper, in reference to some 
features of this subject, particularly as to the “ charity” basis 
of our present system, and the inexpediency of a large Per- 
manent Fund. And the singular fact that the ‘‘ Memorial” 
year, which has yielded over $7,000,000 to the Church, has 
added but $12,000 to this fund, though it was one of the spe- 
cific objects commended—less than half the sum added the 
previous year—indicates that our views are shared by a 
large part of the pastors and laymen connected with our 
large and liberal churches. 

So far, therefore, as we have the means of knowing, the 
mass of facts cited in our previous article have not been 
called in question ; the arguments adduced have not been set 
aside ; the principles urged and the conclusions reached have 
not been shown to be wrong; indeed no attempt to do this 
has been made in any quarter. And yet the leading facts, 
arguments, principles, and results embodied in our former 
paper, go to show that our present system of Ministerial 
Relief, instead of being the best possible, and one that the 
Presbyterian church ought to be satisfied with, is radically 
wanting and defective, both in its essential principles and in 
its practical workings, and ought to be merged in one much 
broader in its scope, based on principles of justice and sound 
church economy. 

The action of the late Assembly on this subject seems to 
furnish fit occasion for some further discussion of it. The 
friends of the present system of Ministerial Relief, with a 
single exception, had everything in their own way, and they 
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improved the opportunity. Coming before the Assembly in 
their Annual Report, and being heard through one of the 
Standing Committees and their own Secretary, the Committee 
had all the advantage. No other method was formally before 
the Assembly, and had there been there was no opportunity 
for a fair and calm discussion of its merits. But it strikes 
us that unless the advocates of this charitable fund plan can 
make a better show of reason and fairness in the future than 
they did on this oecasion, it will not be possible to preserve 
it intact much longer. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE, 

It is known that this able Committee, particularly the Sub- 
committee to whom this matter was specially committed, 
gave considerable attention to it, and as the result of inquiry, 
investigation, and deliberation, the Committee finally adop- 
ted and submitted to the Assembly the following report : 

“ Lastly, in regard to the important subject of Ministerial Relief, the com- 
mittee, after careful inquiry, have concluded to recommend that this As- 
sembly appoint a special committee for further investigation, who shall put 
in requisition the services of experts in this very difficult matter of life. in- 
surance ; and, having due regard to valuable existing plans, and the pre- 
ferences of our people, shall consider and report to the next Assembly as 
to the practicability and desirableness of a plan by which each congrega- 
tion may, in addition to the salary of its pastor, pay an annual premium 
for the assurance of his life (a percentage upon the salary), so arranged 
that part of it shall inure to the benefit of ministers who can not be thus 
provided for. 2. That the insurances shall be so arranged as not to be 
vitiated by transfers from one charge to another ; and so as to benefit the dis- 
abled as well as for the familiesofthe deceased. 3. Soas to include the advan- 
tages of the‘ mutual plan’of life insurance. And also to consider if the 
relief to ministers and their families should not in all cases be in the form 
of annuities.” 

We had hoped that this Committee would see their way 
clear to embody the principles of their Report in a tangible 
and definite plan for the adoption of the Assembly ; and had 
they done so, their recommendation might have met with a 
different reception. The Assembly might fail to compre- 


hend or approve abstract principles, when they would give 
assent to a practical embodiment of them. The Committee had 
in hand at least two plans, based on the essential principles of 
their Report, both of which possess, it seems to us, so many 


and such great advantages over our present method, that we 


a 
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can scarcely doubt that the Assembly would have recognized 
the fact, and would at least have been in favor of a Spec- 
ial Committee for the purpose of further investigation. 

The discussion and action of the Assembly in reference to 
the other parts of this now memorable Report, had their 
influence unquestionably in awakening distrust and exciting 
prejudice with reference to this last item of it. For, in itself 
considered, and apart from its surroundings, the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on this subject was eminently pro- 
per, wise, and conservative, as every intelligent, fair-minded 
man must admit, not only as the dictate of their own en- 
lightened judgment, but as demanded by the sentiment and 
state of things prevalent in the body for whom they acted. 

Unfortunately also for this interest, this part of the Re- 
port was not taken from the table for formal consideration 
until the closing hours of the session, when many had left, 
and the Assembly was wearied out, and too imnatient to ad- 
journ to give due consideration to any subject which called 
for patient and deliberate discussion and settlement. To 
these untoward circumstances we attribute the final disposi- 
tion of the matter, rather than to a purpose on the part of 
the majority, either to suppress investigation looking to an 
improved method, or to render judgment against the method 
foreshadowed in the Report of the Committee of Twenty-one. 
The fact that, without any discussion of the merits of the ques- 
tion, and in spite of the speech of Dr. Poor, the Assembly 
struck out from the Annual Report of the Committee on the 
Relief Fund, the passage which reflected on ‘“‘ Life Insurance 
and earnestly deprecated all thought of superseding” the 
present system, indicates what was the real temper of the 
house. But it was not in a fitting mood at this late hour to 
discuss any difficult and grave matter, and the shortest and 
easiest way was—to do nothing. Not even the modified 
course proposed by Dr. Reed—himself the President of our 
Ministerial Relief Fund—to turn over the matter of investiga- 
tion to the Sustentation Committee, found favor, for that too 
was a step which required a calm and careful examination. 
Had the Assembly, when fresh and full, taken up this sub- 
ject and discussed it fairly and fully, and elicited facts and 
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comparisons, and the results of a year’s investigation on the 

part of a highly intelligent and competent Committee of its 

own, we have no doubt what the result would have been. 
BIASING INFLUENCES. 

A bias likewise had been given to the mind of at least a 
portion of the Assembly before the above action was taken. 
The otherwise excellent Report of the Committee on Minis- 
terial Relief, was marred by a passage, the obvious scope 
and purpose of which were to prejudice and defeat the re- 
commendation of the Committee of Twenty-one on the sub- 
ject of “ Ministerial Relief.” As to the good taste and pro- 
priety of such an interference we have nothing to remark. 
The Committee no doubt had their reasons for it, but we fear 
they will not be appreciated. It strikes us as something new 
in the history of our Boards. To adopt that report was to pre- 
judge and negative the question submitted by the Committeeof 
Twenty-one ; to commit the Assembly to a gross and wholesale 
arraignment of “ the system of Life Insurance ;’ and to a policy 


that would suppress all liberty of “ thought,” and all ideas 
of progress. We give tne passage—and we know not where 
to find its parallel in the annals of our ecclesiastical legisla- 


tion : 

“The more we study the subject the firmer is our persuasion that this 
fund affords the best means for accomplishing the purposes in view. A 
system of life insurance, supposing it should be generally acquiesced in and 
carried out, may present some favorable aspects, but it.is too precarious 
in its nature, too limited in its application, to be securely relied on for 
every case. But here we have a friend who will last as long as the Church 
lasts, administered by those whose relations bring them into mutual sym- 
pathy with parties to be relieved. and ready for every time of need. We 
would therefore earnestly deprecate all thought of superseding this fund by 
any other measure that may be devised.” 

The language and scope of this passage are unmistakable 
and sweeping. The “system” of Life Insurance is too “ pre- 
carious in its nature” to be trusted ; “ too limited in its ap- 
plication” to be available; and in contrast with their “Fund” 
scheme is not worth a moment’s consideration, and “ all 
thought of superseding it by any other measure” is to be 
“ earnestly deprecated.” 

This deliverance will naturally strike the public mind with 
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surprise, and provoke criticism. It makes clean work of the 


whole “ system ” of Life Insurance. It is not only * limite 


d 
in its application,” but “ precarious in its nature,” and will 


quickly pass away ; while “ this fund” scheme “ will last as 
long as the Church lasts.” We incline to the belief that the 
“system of Life Insurance” is too solid a structure, and is 
teo well rooted and grounded in sound financial principles 
and in the enlight ned convictions of the public, to be blown 
away by a puff of rhetoric. We know also that the “system” 
is rather a broad and “ difficult’? one—a profound science, in 
its principles and in their applications—and requires more ex- 
tensive and patient study and professional skill and expe- 
rience in order to master its essential “ nature,’ and prac- 
tical historical “ application,” than this committee would be 
likely to give to it. It is a serious matter likewise, to excite 
distrust by public and official action, in a system having such 
extensive and intimate relations to the monetary interests of 
the country, as that its overthrow would shake society to its 
foundations, and entail serious and irreparable loss on the 
7,000 ministers whose scanty patrimonies are invested in it, 
as well as sweep away the only dependence of an untold 
number of widows and orphans. We are at a loss to conceive 
in what direction the “study ” of the Committee was directed, 
to arrive at this conclusion, the opposite evidently of that of 
the Committee of Twenty-one ; the opposite of that of the 
fifteen eminent business and ministerial gentlemen who com- 
pose the Trustees of the “ Society for Promoting Life Insur- 
ance among Clergymen >” the opposite of that of tens of 
thousands of the wisest experts and most competent business 
men of the country. Certainly nothing short of abundant 
and fully established evidence and a pressing necessity, could 
justify such a course. The Committee owed it to themselves 
and to the public, to hint at least as to the grounds of their 
adverse judgment. If the matter were deemed of sufficient 
moment to be introduced into their Report at all, it was of 
importance enough to have been fairly and dispassionately 
arg ted, especially in view of the radical and sweeping chai - 
acter of their deliverance. But there is not a particle of 
proof or argument to substantiate or justify it. Jt is sheer 
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assumption and arrogant claim! Nothing more. The Assem- 
bly vas asked to accept the simple dicta of the Committee, 
covering points of immense practical moment, in regard to 
which many of the first minds of the Church were known to 
differ from them, as well as the almost unanimous voice of 


public opinion. Happily, while the Assembly might not be 


prepal “l to vindica intelligently the aspersed system, or 


think the time opportune for discussing its merits, its innate 
good sense kept it from doing so foolish a thing and com- 
mitting thereby a blunder that would have been little short 
of a crime. 
DR. POOR'S REMARKABLE SPEECH. 
The speech of Dr. Poor, as Chairman of the “ Standing 
Committee,’ to whom this Report was committed, was quite 


1 
} 
i 


as remarkable and exceptionable as the Report itself, though 
for a different reason. What that lacked, viz., evidence, he 
attempted to supply. But “the bed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” His basis of alleged facts is 
‘too precarious in its nature ” to be trusted in the most trivial 
matter, much less in one of this grave and radical character. 
How the Doctor kept his gravity while stating, and the House 
its decorum while listening to, the several counts of this 


‘wholesale indictment,’ by which he expected to induce so 


reverend and intelligent a body of men to pass sweeping 
judgment against a highly popular and beneficent institution 
and its thousands of managers, who are known to be eminent 
and honorable, and, in a multitude of instances, distinguished 
Christian gentlemen, we confess surpasses our power of con- 
ception. 

Analyze the proof and it amounts to nothing at all. No 
court of justice in Christendom would admit a particle of 
such evidence in a case involving a few dollars, much less 
where it affected character. It is entirely ex-parte, mere hear- 
say, and unreliable in every particular. Not a single defi- 
nite case was cited; that of the “ widow” alluded to—the 
strongest evidently in his own mind—rested on a mere sur- 
mise on her part. He had “ known disastrous failures ;’ and 
who has not, in every human institution, not excepting the 


ministry itself ; but was the system or its managers respons- 
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ible for this? Dr. Poor can not instance, in the whole 
United States, during a period of thirty years, the loss of a 
dollar by a policy holder through the failure of a life insur- 
ance company. But how many millions have been lost in 
that time by the Banking System, and the Mercantile Sys- 
tem, and every other system of industrial and monetary in- 
terest. And Dr. Poor has read history to little purpose if he 
has not learned that millions upon millions of “ charitable 
funds” have proved “ disastrous failures ””—squandered or 
perverted to evil ends. He had “ known persons disappointed 
in their extremity.” Alas! Who has not, in every calling, 
among all classes, and often after all possible diligence and 
forethought. But why? He does not tell us. If he means 
by it the failure to receive payment for the policy relied on, 
he will find, on investigation, that the failure is on account 
of delinquency on the part of the insured; there has been a 
failure to meet the express conditions of the contract. The 
necessities of the case demand conditions and rules, and strict 
adherence to them by both contracting parties. The com- 
panies are not to be condemned for exacting their observ- 
ance, and for inflicting the penalty for their violation, so long 
as they do it in the spirit of fairness and liberality. And we 
have reason to know that the settled policy of our first-class 
companies in this matter is a generous one, and we bear this 
testimony gladly. Policies are often paid when it were easy to 
evade payment “ by a quibble of law,” or by a rigid enforce- 
ment of rules. Lapsed policies are every day restored on 
equitable terms, no penalty being exacted. We have just 
obtained, in cash, of the “ Equitable” of this city, for a Pres- 
byterian minister at the West, the “surrender value” of a 
policy long since lapsed: legally, he was not entitled to a 
cent. As a rule the practice is the reverse of the accusation. 
Is it then charitable or just to bring a charge of this kind, 
without discrimination or limitation, against such a body of 
men? Would Dr. Poor have his own profession judged on 
this principle, and by such a mode ? 

His proof, if such it can be called, it will be observed, is 
all of a personal character. Now the sphere of a single indi- 


vidual, and he one engrossed in a spiritual profession, is 
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rather a limited one to afford a basis of fact on which it is 
safe to generalize at all; and all the more so when not one of 
the alleged cases had been judicially investigated and proved 
to be one of real grievance and wrong. From the nature of 
the case complaints of this character sometimes arise. Re- 
cently they assumed a definite form in reference to a large and 
respectable company of this city. Our State Superintendent, 
who is reputed to be shrewd and honest, after a thorough 
investigation, says: “The company has honorably and 
promptly met and discharged all legitimate claims,” and 
‘he feels warranted in saying is entitled to public confidence.” 

Not only did Dr. Poor failto make good the indictment in 
the Report, or to substantiate’ his own accusations, but never, 
perhaps, has so grave and sweeping a charge been publicly 
preferred against a great institution and a large body of men, 
of known respectability and worth, on so narrow and “ pre- 
carious” a basis of fact. 

We have no interest, personally, in Life Insurance; we are 
not in the pay of any company ; we are not a blind worship- 
per of the system ; and we do not defend or advocate it on 
the ground of any secular interest. But we deprecate the 
attempt, by a system of ecclesiastical tactics, to injure an in- 
stitution that sustains vital relations to every public interest, 
and is yielding, on a large scale, most beneficent results. We 
especially deplore it at this time, for the reason that many of 
the ablest and most sagacious among the clergy and laity of all 
denominations, as the result of patient and careful examina- 
tion of the subject, have reached the conclusion, that “ the 
system of Life Insurance,” in some of its existing and prac- 
ticable modes, is every way better than the present system of 
charitable collections for the work of Ministerial Relief. This 
is our own thorough conviction, after years of study, with all 
the helps available, on the basis of a wide range of original 
investigation, and after correspondence and comparison of 
views with several hundred of the most intelligent and emi- 
nent men in the country, representing all professions, all sec- 
tions, and all branches of the Church. Our convictions differ 
in toto from the positions of the Report, both in reference to 
the present system and to that of Life Insurance, and differ 
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as radically with the statements of Dr. Poor. We believe 
that the system of Life Insurance, modified to meet the case, 
promises a more compre hensive and economical mode of re- 
lief—larger, and surer, and more beneficial results, and that 
in a way not to “ offend modesty and delicacy,’—than our 
present narrow, unscientific, and charitable plan is yielding, 
or is capable of yielding in the future. And while our s] 
is too limited for a full survey of the subject, we will les 


indicate the aro { f iS CONVICTION. 


ial 


Facts Bearing Upon Tue Supsecr. 

A few general facts will present in no very favorable light 

‘assumptions and accusations to which we have referred, 
and at the same time prepare the way for a comparison of the 

ystems. 

l. Prima facia evidence of the reliability of any institution, 
and the honesty of its managem« ord 
acter and standing of the men w } é 
This is a common-sense test, and is daily applied in the af- 
fairs of life. We ask any fair-minded person to apply it to 
Life Insurance. Irresponsible and unworthy men _ there 
doubtless are connected with it, but as a body of men they are 
not surpassed by any other class or calling, for intelligence, 
social standing, business integrity and experience, monetary 
resources, and moral worth. Kun your eye over the list of 


the Officers and Directors of our leading Companies, and you 


will recognize the names as among the most respected and 


trusted and solid men of the day. Not a small portion of 
them, we rejoice to know, are Christian men, office-bearers 
or prominent members of the Church, and 

good work. Is such a body of men—a body representing a 
large part of the intelligence, wealth, and moral worth of the 
community thely to indorse and sustain a system that is 
“precarious in its nature ;’ invest their money and reputa- 
tion in an institution that is not trustworthy? The Presby- 
terian Church is well and strongly represented in this guild, 
by such well-known names as those of Wm. E. Dodge, Wm. 
A. Booth, Wm. C. and James W. Alexander, E. A. Lambert, 


Henry Day, Walter S. Griffith, D. D. Lord, W. W. Wickes, 
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and Henry B. Hyde, Esqs., and a host of others like them. 
Are such men capable of cheating the poor minister, and rob- 
bing widows and orphans by a “ quibble of law ?” 

2. The basis of Life Insurance is our “ mortality” and 
“interest tables,’ in connection with our insurance laws. 
And surely there is nothing “ precarious ”’ in either of these. 
The first is as stable as the laws of Providence, and through 
a long course of study and “ experience ” have come to 
be well understood. The second is an exact mathematical 
science, and is readily mastered. The third are strict in 
structure, and, in most of the States, jealously administered, 
in order to guard against abuse, and make legally and prac- 
tically secure the interests of the insured. What more cer- 
tain or stable basis any earthly system can have, we are ata 
loss to divine. If this system is “too precarious in its na- 
ture’ to stand, then also is every existing financial and com- 
mercial system of the country ; for not one of them all has a 
broader and stronger basis. Granted honest and faithful 
men, as the rule, to manage this institution, and there is 
nothing in theory or in experience, to indicate either its de- 
cay or overthrow in the coming years. 

3. The popular impression with reference to the enormous 
cost and extravagance connected with the system is altogether 
at fault. The ratio of expenses to receipts in all our large and 
established Companies is low ss probably than the average 
ratio in working our be ie vole f 4 tita tions. The ratio of ex- 
penses to total rece ipts of the Connecticut Mutual (next to the 
largest Company in the country) for 1870 was 8,;; per cent.; 
that of the Mutual Life of New York (the largest) 8, per 
cent.; that of the Equitable, (a newer Company) 15,\’.. Now 
the average rate of these three Companies, whose new busi- 
ness the last year amounted to about $100,000,000 and their 
cash income to $31,000,000, was probably less than that of this 
charitable fund itself! On this ground, therefore, the system 
can not be considered “precarious.” It will compare in this 
respect favorably with banking and mercantile business. 


And what augers well for the future, there was a marked 


yeduction in the ratio of the expenses of most of the com- 


year; and there is a strong tendency in- 
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the direction of economy manifest at present in the gene- 
ral conduct of the institution. 

4. There are nearly 700,000 policies in force to-day, in the 
United States, representing nearly $2,000,000,000 insurance. A 
large proportion of them are held, both as investment and as 
a means of provision for the future, by our leading capitalists, 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, and shrewd, experi- 
enced, and competent business men, who understand what 
they are about, and would be the last body of men in the world 
to put their money and embark their hopes in an institution 
that is not above suspicion and thoroughly trustworthy. It 
is safe, pecuniarily, for the ministry and the church to follow 
where men of this character lead. If we were more ready to 
take the counsel and follow the example of our experienced 
men of business in the pecuniary affairs of the church, there 
would be larger gains and fewer “ disastrous failures.” 

5. The actual benefit accruing to the public from this be- 
nificent system is already well-nigh immeasurable. A single 
company (the Connecticut Mutual), paid last year for claims 
by death and in dividends over jive million dollars, a sum al- 
most equal to the grand “ Memorial Offering” of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It will disburse this year, in dividends 
alone, four and a quarter millions more. And not one of all 
its 60,000 policy-holders will be “ disappointed” in not get- 
ting his just share. How very “ precarious!” It is estima- 
ted that forty policies, on the average, are paid in the United 
States each day, and two hundred widows and orphans there- 
by saved from want! And yet the system is “ too limited in 
its application ” to be securely relied on ! 

6. It would be difficult to find fifteen more capable and 
trustworty men than the fifteen “ Corporate Trustees” of the 
“Society for Promoting Life Insurance among Clergymen.” 
And yet these gentlemen, after a- year’s investigation, aided 
by eminent actuaries, and a wide range of inquiry, unhesita- 
tingly indorse and commend Life Insurance as “the best 
known method of Ministerial Relief.” Which is entitled to 
consideration on the part of the ministry and the churches— 
the mere opinion of a Committee, and the vague accusations 
of an individual, who, obviously, had never investigated the 
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subject ; or the well-considered judgment of such a body of 
intelligent and disinterested men ? 

7. The “ Presbyterian Annuity Company,” during the one 
hundred ana tweive years of its history, “has not failed in a 
solitary contract.” “The Corporation for the Relief of the 
Widows and Children of Clergymen in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Pennsylvania,” “for one hundred and two years 
past, has never exacted a forfeiture from any person” what- 
ever, and “often exceeds the letter of the contract in its pay- 
ments to subscribing members.” And the same may be said 
of the coirdinate societies of New York and New Jersey. 


For more than a century, these Life Insurance institutions 
have held steadily on their way, scattering blessings with a 


beneficent hand upon the ministry of these communions, 
never “disappointing ” those who had put their trust in them. 
These Corporations are managed by men known and revered 
throughout the Church. They were created for this specific 
work, and have never been perverted. They are church in- 
stitutions in their object and sphere. They have received 
the fostering care and aid of the godliest and the foremost 
minds of three generations. Such men as ALBERT BARNES 
of the present, and Dr. ArncHIBALD ALEXANDER of the past 
generation, and Dr. Francis ALLIson of Colonial times, and a 
host of other worthies, both of the Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal Churches, labored earnestly for their establishment and 
success. ‘The friends of Christ in the mother countfy and in 
our own, gave money to found them and enlarge the sphere 
of their benefits. And, “ after paying every lawful claim, and 
after having distributed to those entitled to their benefits, 
thousands upon thousands of dollars above what they were 
entitled to demand of right,” they hold to-day, in trust for 
this object, three-fourths of a million of dollars of solidly in- 
vested wealth, while their obligations maturing in the future are 
less than a third of this sum! And yet we are coolly told by the 
advocates of a charity scheme, not yet twenty years old, and 
whose invested fund is only $85,000, that this old and stable 
system, which the prayers and labors of the sainted dead 
founded and fostered, and the grateful tears ot widows and 


orphans have hallowed for ages, is “too precarious in its 
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nature, too limited in its application,” to be thought of for a 
moment; and that no system affords so certain and perma- 
nent a “ guarantee” as theirs! What are we to think of a 
defense which violates the soundest principles of reason- 
ing, and ignores the vital facts of history ? When this scheme 
has attained to a like age and growth, and made for itself an 
equally noble record, it may institute comparisons with a bet- 
ter show of justice than now. 

It is not a new and untried system, therefore, that is urged, 
but the oldest of all the one devised and introduced DY the 
Fathers of the Presbyterian and Episcopal denominations 
men whose wisdom and intelligence and breadth of view and 
forethought are not exceeded by the men of to-d Ly & 8) stem 
that has endured the ordeal of time and experiment, and is 
stronger and more promising now than when first adopted. 


It only needs slight modification in some of its forms—no 
change whatever in its essential principles—to make it a de- 
nominational agency for ministerial relief and provision, on 
a much wider scale and more favorable conditions than it is 


le ¢ ver » secure for the present mo le. 


possil 

Our Presbyterian Ann ity Company, especially as it has 
recently re vised its rates and conditions and made them more 
liberal, is entitled to consideration. There is not a taint of 
any kind upon it. Having criticised it somewhat sharply 
(only “ for its good,”) in our previous paper, we are glad to 
be able t® refer to it again in this connection. If it wer pos- 
sible to put it on the footing of the kindred corporations in 
the Episopal Dioceses of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Ohio, it might render import- 
ant aid in the Way of provisi mn for the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


1 
| 


The basis of the “ Soci ty for Promoting Life Insurance 
among Clergyme x kindly alluded to by Dr. Reed, on the 
floor of the Assembly, is just this old and tried and approved 
basis, modified slightly, as hinted at in the Report of the 
Committee of ‘Twenty-one. It proposes no innovation, no 
rash experiment, but simply the application of the principle 


of Life Insurance, in a variety of modes best adapted to the 


l 
. ] ] } } L,15 : m4 } “ 
work to be done, and through established agencies, including 
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this “ Presbyterian” Company as far as available, which 
afford the best available facilities, and on terms more liberal 
than have ever before been granted by any company to any 
class of men. And we have a growing conviction that the 
old, conserv itive, and proved system will yet prevail over the 
new, which is as unscientific and unphilosophical in “nature,” 
as it is repugnant in “ application” to a sensitive and high- 
toned manhood. 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 

Since our brethren on the other side challenge a compari- 
son, we are willing to make it, and abide by the test. 

What then is the mode which they claim to be the “ best” in 
being, and “ earnestly deprecate all thought of superseding 
by any other” whatever ? 

1. It is simply a mode and not a system. This limitation 
inheres in its nature and you can not change it; and it is of 
itself a radical defect. The circumstances connected with 
Ministerial Relief, in a body of 4,500 clergymen, are almost 
endlessly diversified, and call, of course, for considerable va- 
riety in the modes of relief, and a true economy and a broad 
and thoughtful policy, would be careful to furnish it. But 
the existing mode embodies but a single idea; it is a “lone 
star” in the firmament of the church, not a galaxy. It moves 
on a dead level, has one stereotyped way of relief, and only 
one. It is a Procrustean bed in more than one sense. A 
thousand cases may arise in which its friendly services 
are needed, but every one of them must conform to one con- 


dition, and submit to one and the same process. Very many 


of our ministers can and will provide for their old age and 
for their families, themselves, if a suitable and economical 
way of doing it is afforded them ; but not one of them all is 
either encouraged or aided to do it by this scheme. They 
must look elsewhere than to the Church for any assistance 
or even facility. Hence our ministers are forced to rely on 
purely secular methods and facilities, at the full cost. The 
“ friend,” for whom so much is claimed in the way of sym- 
pathy and tender solicitude, does absolutely nothing for this 
large class. The denomination should and might furnish the 
profession with a safe, economical, and well-considered sys- 
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tem, both of Relief and Provision, combining methods adap- 
ted to all classes and conditions, and abundant facilities for 
carrying it into effect ; but it restricts its operations to the 
narrowest possible basis, and, beyond the aid it bestows upon 
the few who consent to ask for charity, it leaves the profes- 
sion to shift for itself. The result is that the majority of our 
ministers are without any provision for their future years ; 
those that have provided for the evil day have had to resort 
to other friends. 

Now what is needed and demanded by the nature and ex- 
igencies Of the service is a variety of definite plans under one 
general system and organization, so that each pastor or parish 
may choose the one best fitted to their case—and the capacity 
for expansion and progress, taking advantage of experience, 
and of Providence from time to time, to improve the methods 
without any change in the system itself. And this is what 
the system of Life Insurance affords. It has ample breadth 
to meet the utmost demand upon it, and variety enough to 
adapt itself to every particular case. Any parish can provide 
for its pastor, or for his family, or both, in any of a dozen 
methods most approved by it. The minister himself can do 
it, if able, or if he prefers to do it, and the facilities are fur- 
nished to him and the cost made moderate. In this respect, 
therefore, it has an immense advantage over the present 
method. 

2. The present mode is simply a “ charity.” It is this in 
its essential nature, and in its methods of application. It is 
this in the mind of the public, andin the eye of every one 
who receives it. You can not, by any system of reasoning, 
divest it of this character, or of the prejudice which is created 
by this fact. You can not overcome the reluctance even of 
the most needy to avail themselves of this mode of re- 
lief. Assembly after Assembly pleads with them to come 
and partake of the boon, and yet the treasury of the fund 
holds a large surplus year.after year. Extensive and press- 
ing as we know the existing need to be, to the honor of the 
Presbyterian Ministry be it recorded, that during the last 
year only $68,000 (and this is more than in any former year) 
could find recipients in this great body, and that too when 
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the Assembly of 1870 (the last Assembly repeated it) en- 
joined upon Presbyteries to make “ freer use” of the fund, 
and to “search” for more subjects for its charity relief. Is 
there an intelligent Presbyterian who believes that these fig- 
ures represent the whole or even one-fifth of the amount of 
actual need? What motive is there to enlarge the receipts, 
when they all the while exceed the demand? Why cling to 
a mode that is revolting to all the finer sensibilities and manly 
qualities of the ministry, and force them to ask and accept 
relief in this way, or go without it ?—a mode that on trial has 
been found to reach only the surface of the necessity, and 
that, not for the want of funds, but because of its inherent 
construction ? 

By the other system this objection is entirely obviated. 
The provision may be made by the parish entirely, but it 
will be on the basis of justice—a business arrangement as a 
part of the regular settlement ; there will be no approach to 
“charity” in the matter. Or if the provision be made by 
the minister through a denominational scheme, such as has 
been proposed, there will enter into the basis of it enough of 
personal and parochial payment to constitute a business 
claim, as in the case of some of the societies in the Episco- 
pal Church, and thereby remove the objection. Here is a 
second essential defect in the present mode, which does not 
belong to the other system. 

3. The present scheme does not embody the ‘rue idea. It 
falls short of an intelligent and philosophical comprehension 
of the subject. It is simply and only a mode of “ relief ;” it 
does nothing looking to “ prevention” or “ provision.” It 
is restricted to extreme cases of an already existing necessity. 
To the mass of the profession it is utterly valueless ; for the 
large class, bordering on but not actually in want, and who 
with a little friendly support could take care of themselves, 
it has no word of comfort; it holds out no solace to the actual 
laborers in the vineyard, for the evening of life; it takes no 
advantage of their active years to husband for them resour- 
ces against the day of evil; it exercises no forethought, but 
waits till the blow has fallen in all its severity and the con- 
dition is desperate, and then it proffers its remedy. Instead 
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of a broad and enlightened system of covperating agencies 
and accumulating investments, working in the direction of 
general thrift and provision—hopeful, helpful, and preventive 
in their effects—we have only a hand to feed the starving ! 
Is this all that is needed? Is this true church economy ? 
Is this the perfection of devising? It is an insult to 
the intelligence of the age to affirm it. It is not pos- 
sible to quiet and satisfy the ministry with it. The con- 
viction is fast gaining ground, that what is imperatively de- 
manded by the times, is not a Homceopathic specific, for ex- 
treme exceptional cases, but a well-considered and compre- 
hensive system of Ministerial Provision, based on justice and 
business principles, which, by wise forethought, yearly invest- 
ment, mutual codperation, and natural growth, shall in due 
time meet the reasonable claims of the entire profession. And 
such a system is feasible by the principle of Life Insurance. 
On the basis of it a definite plan was submitted to the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-one, which, with a moderate outlay of means 
an outlay not beyond the ability of our Church—would, in the 
course of years, secure the following provisions: 1. The sum 
of $5,000 to the family of each Presbyterian minister at his 
death ; 2. Temporary aid to the amount of $1,000 to every 
pastor temporarily disabled ; 3. The sum of from $1,000 to 


$5,000 (according to the aggregate contributions of his parish 


during his pastorate) to each pastor on his retiring after a 
long period of service ; and, finally, a moderate annuity to 
every needy minister not provided for by any of the other 
plans, on his final retirement from active service. We need 
something as radical and all-embracing as this, and it may 
be had. In this respect, also, the advantage is with the sys- 
tem of Life Insurance. 

4. The claim advanced on the ground of its being “ the 
best quaruntee” system, will not bear examination. Its in- 
vested funds do not yield an income sufficient to pay the ez- 
penses of administering the relief, and there is no probability 
now of its being greatly increased. It has, therefore, no capl- 
tal or monetary basis. The whole practical reliance is on the 
charity of the churches, taxed year by year for the object. 
If that fail, or be diverted to other channels, nothing but 
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“ disappointment” awaits all who lean upon it. Dr. Poor 
may have an “ abiding faith” that this stream will never dry 
up or lessen its volume, but are we to accept this as “ the 
best cuarantee ” possible ? Is it not well to strengthen faith 
by works? Will it vitiate the guarantee to base it upon ample 
and solidly invested wealth and a formal and legal contract ? 
The “ guarantee”’ which the system of Life Insurance gives, 
rests on ample and well-invested reserve funds, a formal business 
contract in each case, and every legal safeguard which law 
and legislation can create. The comparison again utterly 
fails to make good the claim advanced. Indeed it only serves 
to bring out, by a sharp contrast, the great weakness and 
defects of the present mode. 

We might extend this comparison to other particulars, but 
our space forbids: and, besides, we do not believe it to be 
necessary in order to convince our readers. We have bare ly 
touched upon these vital points, as they were quite iully dis- 
cussed in our previous paper, and are glanced at now only to 
enable us to present a tolerably full view of the subject from 
our present point of examination. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW... 

We may learn something from the experience of others. 
The Pre sbyterian Church does not like to be behind sister 
denominations in well-doing, and her numbers, wealth, in- 
telligence and enterprise, would seem to indicate that she 
ought to be in the foremost rank. But in the matter of Min- 
isterial Relief she is far behind some other branches of the 
Church. We will institute a comparison with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for example. 

Our own Church had ten years the start on this field, the 
“ Presbyterian” Corporation being chartered in 1759, and 
the “ Episcopal” in 1769. The former doubtless suggested 
the latter, as Dr. Francis Allison and Dr. William Smith, the 
leading spirits in forming them, were associated in the Faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The former society has 
never received the liberal aid and fostering care of Presby le- 


rians to any great extent, while the latter has. Originally 


they were about equal in respect to “contributions” in ald of 
a1 
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clergy. One of the most intelligent and distinguished cler- 
gyman of that Church, a leading Rector in this City, in a 
letter now before us says: “ The subject is of incalculable 
importance. The whole character of the supply at present 
available for reinforcing the ministry has changed and is 
steadily deteriorating, in cons« quence of the pove rty entailed 
upon ministers’ families in the present condi 
If his observation is just in reference to his own favored 


ion of things. 


Church, is it not at least equally true of other branches. ow 


t | if 

7 Md —_ ) | Rs . P 4 

own included? We have been at some pains to ascertain 
: i. : or ; a 

the views of those in positions most favorable to judge cor- 


rectly, and with entire unanimity this alarming /act 


ceded, while diff ring : 3 to the degree of the det 


Y ( of leterioration. 
And yet in the face of such a state of things—in the f of 
facts such as we have stated above in reference to our E 18- 
copal Brethren—the Presbyterian Church is urged to continu 


ner present police , and “all thought” of disturbing her 


equanimity by so much as a suggestion 


or a wish for some- 
thing better, is “ earnestly deprecated.” If thi 
illiberal course is to be p rsisted in, what wonder if a con- 
siderable P rtion of our “ candidates” find their way into 
other pastures. What wonder if the ranks of 
even if kept full, will lack the bone and muscle of energy 


and enterprise, and the power of sup rior intelle ct, being re- 


our ministry, 


cruited mainly through “ Educational funds,” from the 


ie8s8 
cifted, self-reliant and manly sons of the church. 


THE SUSTENTATION SCHEME. 
A closing word in regard to this as it bears upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. Many will think that this plan for in- 
creasing and equalizing the salaries of ministers, if it succeed, 
will supersede the necessity, in part at least, for enlarging 
our “ Relief” operations. But a moment’s consideration 
will show that this opinion is not well grounded. The ad- 
dition of 20 or 25 per cent. to the salaries of several hundred 
of our pastors, will only bring them up to the supporting 
point.* The addition will be quite sure to be swallowed up 
in current expenses. It will put a few more comforts, and 
possibly luxuries, into the parsonage, but it will create no 
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surplus to build on for the future. It m iy prevent the 
rifice of so m ny little patrimoni s, and less severe taxing 
private means, to suppl ment their salaries ; : 1] 
it may contribute to the resources of these pastors 
something for their future years. But this will only inc: 
the necessity for an 1e usefulness of a system for ministerial 
Provision ; the “‘ Relief” fund ean do nothing for them. ut 
the truth is, wi r hout “ Sustentation ” aid, so long as 
& minister is able t ork and finds a 
will manage some! 
the “aged and infirm,” those out « 
the time being, that m¢ need assistance. he numer- 
ous “ Widows and orphans” of deceased ministe that put 
in the strongest claim. Sustentation ean do 

an 


. ' im aes 
of these classes lt proposes nothing. 1} 


ministerial relief and provision must be cultiv 

agencies or left to run to waste. The Free Churcl 

land, from whom we have copied the Sustentation idea, does 

not rely upon that for this important branch of church work. 

Its‘two endowments for “ retired ministers,” and for “ widows 

and orphans,” consid rably € xceed a million of doll irs, with 

little more than a fifth of our number of ministers. And in- 

stead of relying on this alone and on charitable contribu- 

tions, they authorize the sum paid by the parish to the relief 

fund to be ded mu fed from the pastor's salary. This at 

encourages and secures the provision in a busin 

it were better for th: peace and comfort of our 

that we had even such a system, than the one we now have 
Our Brethren, also, of the Southern Presbyte rian Church 

e rly adopted the Sustentation plan, but they qui kly learned 

that it did nothing for ministerial relief, and so the Assembly 

of 1870, under the leadership of Dr. Wilson, adopted a d 


nominational plan somewhat like the Scottish, but in 
1 . , ° > 
the amount paid by the church is reckoned as so mue 
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branch of the church is agitated with the question, and is 
moving to find a wise and liberal method of relief. The Pres- 
byterian Church cannot afford to rest content and to ery down 
the spirit of inquiry and progress. The practical question 
which is pressed upon the General Assembly is, What shall be 
the form and what the instrumentality of the measure ? If the 
Assembly will not take the lead, and devise to meet the case, 
and concentrate the resourees of the denomination into one 
strong and uniform system, other influences are sure to arise 
and shape the movement and put the control of it into other 
hands; and most of our strength will be fritte red away on a 


4 


creat number of plans and agencies. The readers of our church 


' 
- t he icnorant of the fact th: veral schemes 
papers can not be ignorant of the fact that several schemes 


during the past vear have been devised and put before the 
public, and others are projected. One of these has already 
come to grief; and others may prove “ disastrous failures.” 
Not less than half a dozen of our smaller insurance companies 
have already put their private schemes before the ministry 
and the churches, and will be sure to push them vigorously 
and skillfully. It is not beyond the possible that at no remote 
day, taking advantage of public sentiment already created and 
rapidly maturing, some one of our numerous mammoth Com- 
panies may propose a plan for the whole body of ministers 
and churches of the United States,—a plan that would effec- 
tually forstall any ecclesiastical action, and control this great 
interest in the coming years. Such a scheme, we assure our 
readers, is practicable ; and there is wisdom enough, and en- 
terprise enough, and we may add sympathy enough for the 
ministry, among the managers of this institution, to devise 
and carry it into execution. The Committee of Twenty-one 
might shed important light on this point if at liberty to do so. 

Is this the time, then, for the Assembly to fold its arms and 
let us drift at the mercy of circumstances ? Shall it meet the 
responsibility squarely and intelligently and promptly, and 
shape and control so important an interest, or leave it to 
secular corporations, who will have an eye to their own in- 
terest, and to “ Leagues” and “ Associations” springing up 
on every hand, which, though well-meaning, are quite likely 
to end disa strously ? 
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We write in no partisan spirit; with no hostility to our 
present mode, but from a thorough conviction that it is not 
adequate to do the work that imperatively needs to be done ; 
and that unless a much broader and better system be speed- 
ily devised and adopted, we must as a denomination sustain 
a serious loss in prestige, power and vantage-ground, at no dis- 
tant day. For whatever seriously affects the question of quan- 
tity and quality in the body of men who fill our pulpits, man 
our colleges and theological seminaries, and work our beney- 


? . . 
olent agencies, touches a most vital point. 


Art. IX ONTEMPORARY LITERATTI 
THEOLOGY. 

Ten Creat Ii ons: An Essay in Comparative The vy. By JAMES 
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it is the religion of the human race. It overflows all boundaries, 
ecognizes no limits, belongs to man as man. And this it does, because of 

e fitness of its life. which it derives from its head and fountain, Jesus 
Christ, m whom dwells the fulness both of Godhead and of manhood.” 

The Atonement in its relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, the Inter- 
cession of our Lord. By Rev. Huau Marrin, AM. Smith, English & Co 
i2mo. pp. 288. TZ'reatise o7 gener i. By WitniaAm ANpErson, LL.D 
Glasgow: Same lisher 12 pp. ol tl * these works are 
able and valuable. The first is not ¢ t tic treatise, but “ papers on 
the Atonement,” the scope of which are indicate yy the supplementary 
‘lause to the title. ‘ iscussi highly reverent spirit, and evin 
ces a deep insig! ject and ; miliarity with the literature of 

I Ss views of th At ] hel at i hi rict I cle ra school 
Anderson’s treatise is remar! f ts vigor and independence of 
its rich scri llusti ts earnest spirit, and its eminent 
tiveness i orthy of listing reputation as a thinker 


writer. 


rinism : 


ANTHONY F I ect iversity. New York has. Seribner 


Mr. Frou h prai f Calvi is rather of its general spirit 


its specific for ; ioral and » ual temper rather than its 


cal dogmas at ys . But it is something to win, even ata late 


h a verdict from ; orian and an independent thinker. Mr, Ban 
} 


is almost becoming a sign of historic impartiality 


pirit of the Reformed Churches. At the same 


time we must not make too much of such concessions, espe any when they 


have a political or merely speculative sense and bearing , alvinisim 


ts theology, is | gh rf vinism. 


minus i 
The Problem of E ectures, y Ernest Navinie. Transla- 
ted fr French by ‘ ld . Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
w York: Scribner, Welford & j Professor Naville is already 


very favorably known in this country by translations of his works, “ Our 


Ileavenly Father” and “ Eternal Life.” These lectures were first delivered 


a, to nudiences of some two thousand persons, all men; and after- 


s repeated in Lausanne. The author is the most eloquent lecturer on 
cal subjects in Switzerland. And his lectures are 
view of the fact that they were prepared for an ellaneous 


plitications, repetitions, a frequent illust: 
° 


attention on such h abstruse then 
Good: Evil: Th Problem 


Proof: The Battle of Life 


The Solution here offers 
Christian Theology—the fall of t : in Adam, and the redemption that 


isin Christ Jesus. But it is: { advocated and defended in face of 


the objections of modern pl phy ; pposition to current speculations 


on rationalistic, naturalistic and scientific grounds. In our own country, 


where we have to combat similar errors, more of such discussions, at once 


popular and philosophical, are urgently needed, and Professor Navil 


} 


le's work 
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exemplifies the way in which this can be achieved—ma g 
due allowance for national peculiarities. It is a great e 
interest large classes of inquisitive men in these vital que 
The Presence of Christ. By the Rev. ANtHony W. Toro! 
of York, « New Yor! Rand h & Co. The sern 
printed vo yu ol venty-third Ps 
( ris ma W t ; i I i ai 
vin P ! ( 3 y y oi ft i 
Pa God 1 | I \ r ) ind 
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of Old ( | this litt R 


in yvoium ts o ra i ions. pr yar ] 
that ) i ) i va s ul . l t 
some Oo mo mportant tri s of the Gost V ) 
guished r origina Vv or wel Avoid oF mere t 
olog 1 scussion., t ‘ I yf t ithor rat r to 7 
ze extreme and abstruse s ter nts of doc " 
{ 1 land } t t } 
) ! Mn 1a I I 1c] 
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Christianity and Positivism :; a Series of Lectures to the Times on Natu- 
ral Theology and Apologetics. By JAmEes M‘Cosn, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the College of New Jersey. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1871. These 
lectures of President M Cosh were delivered last winter in New York, on 

tly Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary. They were at 

by large audiences, who were deeply interested by the eloquent, 
learned, and philosophical manner in which these great subjects of modern 
thought were presented. No seri f popular lectures of a like characte 
has beer re given in our country, and the st ess Which attended them 
M‘Cosh, by his previous 


any mal 


work will 
. brought 


first, Christi 


Science ; second, Christi yi Mental Science ; th hristianity and 


( 
Historical Investig: The topics of Natural Selection, Protoplasm, 
E ’ 


volution ; the doctrin f tl ativity of Knowledge ; the principles of 
the Theistic Argument; Materialism in its divers modern phases; the 
Mythical Hypothesis, Renan’s Live of Jes al nany other related topics 


are discussed with candor and ability. The limit the law of Natural 


. ect 


ion are carefully st ,and the arg agai Materialism is 
presented with convi 

Of course, in so wl a subject,and on such difficult questions, there will 
be differences of opinion on incidental points, among those who agree in the 
main conclusions. Th may be a question whether Dr. M‘Cosh has not 
here and there conced than was necessary to the hypotheses of the 
correlation of forces and of na ‘al selection; but this is at least credi 
table to his conspicuous fairne as a controversialist; and it does not 
impair the cogency of his main argt sand inferences. We trust this 


volume will have the wide currency a fluence to which it is justly en 


Sermons to the atu Ma; iy Wa. G. T. Suepp, D.D. New York 


Scribner & Co. j Tl gyorol lear, and pungent discourses aim 


throughout to lea h elf-k \ re, under the light and heat 
Divine law. This one then rvades them ail. Asthe author says: 


yurpose is psychological. I would, if possible, anatomize the natu 


needs to become consciousness Christ can not 
law do its full work—convincing of sin, and 

of man’s hopeless and ruined condition in 
nsed to be called the “ law-work,” but here ap 
las wel l l 1] religious spirit More of 
superficial and materialistic 

Cross of Christ as the only 

s volume shows tl iy in which this work may be 
es discussed are: The Future State a Self-conscious 


dge of Man; All Mankind Guilty; the 


linpotence of the Law; Sin is Spiritual 
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of redemption by the atoning 
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is printed in large illuminated letters, one verse only on a page. It makes 
a superb book. 


Harmony of the Gospels. By Rev. GzorGE W.CiarRK. With an Introduc 
tion by Dr. Conant. New York: Sheldon & Cu ; Philadelphia: Smith, En- 
glish & Co. 12mo. pp. 365. Admirably adapted to popular use, and sold 
at a moderate price, this new Harmony has strong claims upon the atten- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers, for whom it was specially designed. 


The Gospel According to John. By Joun Peter LANGE, D.D., Professo1 
of Theology at the University of Bonn. Translated fromthe German. Re- 
vised, Enlarged and Edited by Paine Scuarr, D.D., Professor of Theology 

Union Theological Seminary. New York; Charles Scribner & Co, 
SVoO 

The Book of the Prophet Jeremish. Theologically and Homiletically ex- 
pounded. By Dr. C. W. Epwarp NAEGELSBACH. pastor in Bayreuth, Ba- 
varia. Translated, enlarged and edited by SAMUEL Rautrepn Asspury, Rec 
tor of Trinity Church yrristown, N. J. Also, The Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, he same author. Translated, enlarged and edited by W. H 


, » 


IlonNBLOWER, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Paterson, 


‘haps no voluine of L s Commentary will prove a more valuable 


ition to our exeg Biblical literature than this The re 

ation of the German for the American edition was un 
dertaken by »late Dr. Yeomans, but his lamented death prevented the 
completion of his allo ask His lack of service has been supplied 
among others by Dr. Craven, and Prof. Schaff himself. The result is a work 


which we must regard as not merely an enlargement, but a great improve 


ment on the original edition. Indeed it is on the whole unquestionably the 
most full and satisfactory Commentary on the Gospel by John within th: 


holars. Special importance attaches to it f 


reach of Biblical se from the fact 


iis Gospel has been more sharply criticised and more vehemently as- 

of late years than any other portion of the New Testament. It has 

’ in the path of that destructive rationalistic theorizing which 

has aimed ‘liminate the supernatural from the reliable Christian record 

Now, however, tl *ritical assailant is met not only by his own weapons, 

but by fi 1d es which impartial and reverent study of the Gos- 
‘ings to vie\ rhaps no portion of the Sacred Canon is 


ition of evangelical truth, or will, by its study, furni 


acher more thoroughly for his responsible work tl 


in the 
r 


ere so carefully, el rately and reverently annot@fted., 


ie volume on Jeremiah is also one of very great value, 


Naegelsbach, and is well 
translated and many in , t: ide to it, by the America | 


itors Dr. H yrnblow 


Lamentations, an 


} 


in a very able and sat 
ish language 


scholarshi; 
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in to expound or defend any of th I etic theori hich divide apoc- 
ptic expositors, nor to treat the tire wor . give some of the 
‘leading strains in the magnificent melody . The book is characteristic of 


fervid, eloquent, stirring, ft f » lil f the Divine Word, 


id rich in experimental and devotional thought 


author— 


Preshy terian Board of Publication. We have received the following books 


from our own Board, and regret that we can do little more than give their 


present : win Darkness, or Illustrations of the Power 


of the Gospel ) 7. ( om kh perience, or I ales from Real 
Life. pp. 383 ¥/ ay to Mount Zion, and other Tales. pp. 3848. The 


of a Poel f i Theodore, a Story about Baptism. By a 


True Baptist. pp. - epublics ; or Popular Government an Appoint 
ff God. By Rev. Joun Crowe, D.D. pp. 288. The Way Lost and 
Found, a Book for the Young. especially Young Men. By Joseru F. Tu1 
TLE, D.D..of Wabash College. pp. 285. We rejoice to note a decided im- 
provement of lat the character of the works issued by the Board, and 
mony the more willingly because we have felt constrained 

‘ise them somewhat severely. We think there is still de- 


manded a more rigid scrutiny and discrimination in « the books. 


and more skill and tast | anical execution. Asa whole, in both 

particulars, they are still int or ie issues of the Messrs. Carter. for 

instance. It isa mi lic th in a literary and a commercial 
t ] - t} ' 


sense, to lut the catalogue and shelves of our Board with a large num- 


ber of books that are not worth the paper they are prin 


t 
I 


ed on The St lec 


} 


tion of books, especially books that are to constitute an important part of 


the religious literature of the Presbyterian Church, is a most delicate and 
responsible task—infinitely more so than is generally supposed—and de- 
mands a rare judg , and great patience and pains-taking—the insight 
and tact of the bi } as well as the highest order of mental and 
spiritual discernment. u hing Board will never attain to a great 
success—such as we all ¢ ‘e it should, until it combines these highest 

found in connection with some of our well 


} 
‘ 


yuses. It would be enough for any one man to do, 

labor involved in the examination of MSS.,in selecting from 

us new issues of the Old World. and in carefully and thoroughly 
works adopt: A literary editor, if of the right stamp, de- 
time and thoughts wholly and untiringly to the task, would 
most valuabl vice in connection with the Board, which it is 


imposs rou hv and excellent Secrttaries to perform fully, 


ought not ] pon with their other numerous cares. 
Publishing Boards 
ly and as well secured through 
} 


ng houses ince the present 


persisted in, we go in for making 
1c Object and worthy of th 


a business and literary basis equal to 


‘an compete fairly with them 


hall suffer in comparison 
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Fall of the 
ofessor of An 


A Mani 


> 


Western Empire sy Gro. RAWLINSON, M.2 amden Pi 


cient History in the University ot i New York Harper & 





1871. This Manual is prepar he general plan of Professor Heeren's 


ground It comprises outlines of 
Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, 
Rome— 


the Sassanide. In a com- 


“ Hand-Book.” which 


ie history of Chalde: . ia, Babylon 


been included; Professor 
Rawlinso1 he does not regard the sources 
is trustw , and one 
resuits; an 
a history in 
concise, clear, well arranged 
sources and literature are 
s work, in connection with 
ibia and India, sup} 
y, abreast of the recent inves- 


manior 


Documents 
By CHARLES JosErPH HEFEL! 
rheology in the University o 
in and Edited by WiniiiaAm R 
Is and Vicar of Taunton. Edin 
untry through Messrs. Scribu 
Bishop Hi ele althoug 


Vatican Council, 


L placels i theory 


s not neces \ lire | pervert the 


Lions 


wou 1A ) inore attention to some 


y passed, rs upon whicl 


somewhat different 


iched 


je compass, and m 


! in various authori 


rwise be laborious 


or such voluminous Histories of the Councils as contain—like Mansi 
‘ } . , , «1 D 

ir interminab! r lings er conclusions. Such a work as Bishoy; 

is therefore r students of Church bistory, and 


will find in i h they would search for in vain in other quar 
ters We need only at hat in a thick Svo., 


able and attractive, it presents such temptations to the historical student 


typographically unexception 


as he will find it difficult to resist. 





ton 
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eis not giv 
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1 Romance of G 
mn, Remsen & Haff. 


Ww 
Many wi 


ss upon the Romanist t 


onal. 


‘ds of the spirit 
and pervertin 
Zilance. Sti 
*, or in sketching 
h Rom ves her purpose 
i 


is a work of decided mi rit, W 





